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LORD BACON NOT THE AUTHOR 
“ PARADOXES.” 


OF THE 


There are two among the many illustrious names | 


of England — those of William Shakspeare and 
Francis Bacon — concerning whom the slightest 
new information must ever be welcome to the 
whole world of literature. 


Having it in my power to determine finally the | 


long-disputed question of the authorship of the 
remarkable Paradoxes ascribed to, and over and 
over again reprinted as the production, of Bacon, 
I know not how I can more fitly bring this inter- 
esting contribution to Baconiana before the public 
than by sending the discovery to “ N. & Q.” 
Every one has his own peculiar book likings 
and dislikings. My own favourite reading is 
among the old theology, more especially of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries—a first instal- 
ment of the result of which it may be permitted 
me to state will be found in my edition of the 


Works, with Memoirs and Notes of Richard | 


Sibbes, D.D.* 


In the course of my researches I resolved to | 
reprint certain minor and less known books and | 


* 7 vols. 8vo, being part of Nichol’s Standard Divines 
now publishing, and which already include the works of 
Thomas Goodwin, Adams, Ward, Clarkson, Charnock 
&e. &e. , 
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tractates, Church and Puritan. Of these, the 

Memorials of Godliness and Christianity, by Her- 

bert Palmer, B.D., Master of Queen’s College, 

Cambridge, is one. To him and not Lord Bacon 
| the “ Paradoxes” belong. ‘They form a portion of 

the second part of the striking and “ savoury” 
little volume now named; and thus, strange to 
| say, this my discovery had been easy at any time 
within the last two centuries and a half nearly, 
though it has been reserved to me to make and 
announce it for the first time. 

I would now give an account in detail of Pal- 
mer’s book, It consists of three parts. The fol- 
lowing are the separate titles : — 





I. MEMORIALS 
of 
Godlines and Christianity. 
In Three Parts. 
Part I. 
Containing 
MEDITATIONS. 
1. Of making Religion one’s Business. 

2. An Appendix applied to the Calling of a Minister. 
The fifth Edition corrected and enlarged by the AuTHoR, 
Hersert Parmer, B.D. 

Late Master of Qu. Coll. Camb. 

London: Printed by A. M. for T. Underhill at the Anchor 
in Paul’s Church-yard, 1655, 

[ Title-page, To the Reader pp. 1, and pp. 46.] 


II. MeMoRIALS 
of 
Godlines and Christianity 
Part II. 
Containing 
1, The Character of a Christian in Paradoxes and seeming 
Contradictions. 
2. A Proof or Character of visible Godliness. 
3. Some general Considerations to excite to watchfulness, 
and to shake off spiritual drousiness, 
4. Remedies against carefulness. 
5. The Soul of Fasting. 
The fifth Edition corrected. 
By Herbert Palmer, B.D, 
[As above.) Title-page, To the Christian Reader, pp. 
49-51, and pp. 53-89. 
III. Memorrars 
of 
Godlines and Christianity. 
Part III. 
a Daily Direction, 
or 
Brief Rules 
for Daily Conversation. 
As also 
a particular Direction for 
’ the Lord’s Day. 
Written by Herbert Palmer, a little before his Death. 
[As before.] ‘Title-page, To the Christian Reader, pp. 
| 93-94, and pp. 95-116. 
It is with the “Second Part” 
particularly todo. My copy, it will be observed, 
| 1s the fifth edition. Up to 1708, there had been 
| thirteen editions, so popular was the book. The 
| first edition, it is of importance to remark, was 
issued in 1644-45. The Epistle to the Reader is 





we have more 











dated “July 25th, 1645,” and in it there is a 
reference to a surreptitious publication of the 
Paradoxes on which “hangs a tale."* It is as 
follows : — 


“Here is offered thee a second Part of Memorials of 
Godlinesse and Christianity : smal indeed for bulk, but the 
more sutable for that to the title, and the lesse burthen- 
some to thee. Withall I must needs say, I meant thee 
somewhat more; but whilest (in the midst of many im- 
ployments) I was getting it ready, a strange hand was like 
to have robbed me of the greatest part of this, by putting to 
the Presse (unknown to me) an imperfect copy of the Para- 
doxes. This made me hasten to tender a true one, and to 
content myself for the present with the addition of the 
other lesser pieces, which here accompany them ” (signed) 
“Thine and the Churches’ servant together, Herbert 
Palmer.” 


The wording here is somewhat indefinite, and 
one at first is in doubt whether the worthy author 
intended to anticipate an “ imperfect copy” or to 
substitute the “true one” for the “ imperfect” 
already published. But the facts explain that the 
latter was intended. For, according to Remusat 
(p. 150, note, as cited by Mr. Spedding), the 
Paradoxes appeared first in 1643 as “a separate 
——, and he states “ under Bacon's name.” 

either Mr. Spedding nor any other seems to 
have seen this 1643 edition; and I suspect that 
the name of Bacon must have been written (not 
printed) on that seen or referred to by Remusat. 
In 1648 it was inserted in the Remains of Bacon, 
“upon the authority no doubt,” says Mr. Sped- 
ding, “ of that pamphlet ;” which is, therefore, he 
continues, “the sole authority on which it is as- 
cribed to Bacon, and amounts in effect to no more 
than this—that within seven years after his death 
somebody had either thought it was his, or thought 


[* A copy of what our correspondent calls “a surrep- 
titious publication” is among George Thomason’s Civil 
War Tracts in the British Museum. The title-page reads 
as follows: “ The Character of a believing Christian. Set 
forth in Paradoxes, and seeming Contradictions, Impri- 
matur, Joseph Caryl. London, Printed for Richard 
Wodenothe, at the Star, under Peter’s Church in Cornhill, 
1645,” i8mo. Thomason has added the date of publica- 
tion in ink, viz. “July 24,” the day before Palmer dated 
his “ Epistle to the Reader.” No author’s name is given; 
the paragraphs are unnumbered, and much longer than 
those in Palmer’s edition. A second edition, with a few 
verbal alterations, of this “ surreptitious publication ” was 
published in 1758, by John Green, late Curate of Thurn- 
coe, in Yorkshire, entitled “ Characteristicks of a Believ- 
ing Christian in Paradoxes, and Seeming Contradictions. 
By Francis Bacon, Baron of Verulam, Viscount of St. 
Alban’s, and Lord High Chancellor of England. With a 
Preface by a Clergyman. The Second Edition. London, 
Printed in the Year 1758. 
Montagu, in his edition of Bacon’s Works, vol. vii. pp- 
xxvi. to xl. has ably collected all the evidence on both 
sides for attributing the Paradoxes to Bacon. Our cor- 
respondent will find some interesting particulars for his 
Memoir of Herbert Palmer from the pen of William 
Cole, the Cambridge antiquary, in the British Museum, 
Addit. MS. 5808, pp. 152-155.—Ep. ] 
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Price One Penny.” Basil | 
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| author classifies them under eighty-five. 


that it might be plausibly attributed to him, and 
that his name on the title-page would help the 
sale.” * 

My readers may naturally ask, turning back to 
the preceding title-pages, Why did not the real 
author, Palmer, claim his own, when, in 1648, the 
Paradoxes were assigned to Lord Bacon? The 
answer is, Herbert Palmer had died in the interval, 
viz. in 1647. And so the “ imperfect copy " went 
on in its lying course, and only now is detected! 
Facta cano; sed erunt qui me finxisse loquantur. 

In my proposed reprint of the Memorials, I 
shall enter more into detail, and likewise prefix a 
Memoir of Palmer. For the present and here, 
it may suffice to place specimens of Mr. Sped- 
ding’s edition of the Paradoxes alongside the 
“true copy” given by Palmer himself. In Mr. 
Spedding’s, as in all the editions of Bacon, the 
Paradozes are classified under xxxtv. heads. The 
One or 
two will illustrate : — 

Palmer. 

“1, A Christian is one who believes things which his 
reason cannot comprehend. 

2. Who hopes for that which neither he nor any man 
alive ever saw. 

3. Who labours for that he knows he can never attain, 

i elief appears not to have been false. 
"a 4. Yet in the { Fron woke bien he ashamed.; ane 
issue his Labour is not in vain.” 


Spedding. 

“T, A Christian is one that believes things his reason 
cannot comprehend ; he looks for things which neither he 
nor any man alive ever saw; he labours for that which 
he knoweth he shall never attain; yet, in the issue, his 


| belief appears not to be false; his hope makes him not 


| the Paradozes in the 


ashamed ; his labour is not in vain.” 


I don’t give more ; but may state that a careful 
collation reveals like verbal differences through- 
out, and some more important omissions in the 
“ jmperfect” or surreptitious “copy.” Palmer's 
view is invariably the more terse and vivid, e. g. 
“He accounts all his inferiors his fellows, yet 
stands strictly upon his authority,” is in the “im- 
perfect copy,” “He accounts all his superiors, 


| yet stands stiffly upon authority,” and so else- 


where. 

Mr. Spedding, as already quoted, rejected the 
Bacon-authorship ; and nevertheless, has included 
Works. He, in common 
with all the editors, recognises their weight and 
worth ; and also, that they were not at all ~ sare 
castic,” but written not only in perfect sincerity, 
but in profound sincerity of conviction. None 
will doubt this now. In a very admirable volume 
just issued by the Religious Tract Society, ™ 


* Works of Bacon by Spedding, Ellis, and Heath, vol. 
vii. p. 289. sles 
+ Brook’s Lives of the Puritans, vol. iii. 


Clarke’s Life of Palmer. 


p. 78; Samuel 
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their Wisdom of our Fathers, containing “ Selec- 
tions from the Writings of Lord Bacon, with a 
Memoir,” the Paradores are included; and it may 
be well to quote the editor's remarks upon 
them: 

“The authenticity,” he says, “of this tract has been 
called in question, but without sufficient reason. The inter- 
nal evidence on its behalf is strong, and parallel passages 
may be found in his acknowledged works, which appear 
to be either the germs or the developed forms of many of 
these striking antitheses.” 


We dare say none will maintain now that Lord 
Bacon was the author of the Paradoxes: hence- 
forth, let the saintly old Puritan have the glory of 
having given to the world what for upwards of 
two centuries has been deemed worthy to bear 
the name of England’s second Thinker. 

It may be added, that Palmer was the son of 
Sir Thomas Palmer; born at Wingham, near 
Canterbury, in 1601; educated in St. John’s and 
Queen’s Colleges, Cambridge ; became a clergy- 
man, and officiated successively in Canterbury, 
Ashwell, Herts, and Westminster, London. In 
1644, appointed Master of Queen's College, Cam- 
bridge; a preacher before the Parliament; a 
member of “ The Assembly of Divines ;” and one 
of the holiest, meekest, humblest of men—a fervid 
“preacher,” an eminent scholar in an age of scho- 
lars, and a fearless and faithful patriot. I shall 
give an account of his other writings in the 
Memoir. 

I take this opportunity, with your leave, Sir, to 
state that my proposed private reprint of the re- 
markable little volume, of which 1 have given an 
account, will be limited to those who may send 
me their names. The price (merely intended to 
cover the necessary expenses) won't exceed 3s. 6d., 
or 10s. 6d. large paper. I annex my address, that 
those interested may communicate with me; and 
any periodicals quoting this communication, will 
be so good as mention the proposed reprint. 


ALEXANDER B. Grosart. 


lst Manse, Kinross, Scotland, 
9th September, 1864, 


_P.S. I may mention that John Saltmarsh, in 
his Free Grace, or the Flowings of Christ's Blood 
freely to Sinners, which was originally published 
in 1645, lays hold of several of the Paradozes to 
support his (so-called) antinomian doctrines; 
and as he explicitly ascribes them to Palmer, it is 
the more remarkable that our discovery should 
have been so long delayed. In the very year in 
which the Paradoxes were included in Bacon's 
Remains, these quotations were made by Salt- 
marsh in the five-shilling corrected edition of his 
volume. 





EDGAR A. POE AND THE POEM OF “ THE 
RAVEN.” 


[We have selected the following articles from several 
which have reached us, on the subject of the recent cor- 
respondence respecting the originality of Edgar A. Poe’s 
well-known poem of “THe Raven.” We feel bound to 
add, that we have not at present seen the slightest evi- 
dence to shake our faith in that originality. We think 
many of our readers will be glad to see “ The Fire Fiend” 
reproduced in the columns of “ N. & Q.”] 


A very singular correspondence has taken place 
in one of the morning papers, calling in question 
the originality of this _— as belonging to its 
reputed author, Edgar Poe. The correspondence 
is much too lengthy to be reproduced in your 
columns, but I will give you the substance. Some 
three weeks ago, a writer in the Morning Star, 
stated that the poem was to be found in the Per- 
sian, and that Edgar Poe, who had an intimate 
knowledge of the Oriental languages, had merely 
translated it, and had preserved the metre with 
astonishing exactitude and felicity. Several re- 
plies have been made to this statement, and affect- 
ing Persian scholars, for a corroboration or other- 
wise of this attempt to deprive Poe of the poem 
upon which his fame mainly rests. On Thursday, 
Sept. 1, there appears in the same paper a letter 
from M. M‘Cready (I take this to be the tragé- 
dienne of that name), in which she contends for the 
authorship as belonging to E, A. Poe. I think 
the letter of that lady may be worth a place in 
“N. & Q.,” and that the inquiry suggested by 
the correspondence, to which it is an answer, is 
worthy of further pursuit. Honour compels us 
to do justice to a man who had-little but his 
genius to recommend him; and it is certain that the 
first suspicion thrown will go into many a quarter 
where the answer will not follow. As a matter 
of literary curiosity — feeling that your pages will 
be referred to as an authority in many matters of 
this kind—I send you the letter, and also the 
poem referred to in it. Probably you will think 
the latter too lengthy for re-publication, but it is 
of interest, and I do not remember that it has been 
published in this country before. 

“ To the Editor of the Morning Star. 

“Simr,—I have noticed with interest and astonish- 
ment the remarks made in different issues of your paper 
respecting Edgar A. Poe’s * Raven,’ and I think the fol- 
lowing fantastic poem (a copy of which I enclose), 
written by the poet whilst experimenting towards the 
production of that wonderful and beautiful piece of me- 
chanism, may possibly interest your numerous readers. 
‘The Fire Fiend’ (the title of the poem I enclose) Mr. 
Poe corfsidered incomplete, and threw it aside in dis- 
gust. Some months afterwards, finding it amongst his 
papers, he sent it in a letter to a friend labelled faceti- 
ously, ‘To be read by firelight at midnight, after thirty 
drops of laudanum.’ I was intimately acquainted with 
the mother-in-law of Poe, and have frequently conversed 
with her respecting ‘ ‘The Raven,’ and she assured me that 
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he had the idea in his mind for some years, and used fre- | 
quently to repeat verses of it to her, and ask her opinion | 
of them, frequently making alterations and improve- } 
ments, according to the mood he chanced to be in at the 
time. Mrs. Clem, knowing the great study I had given 
to ‘ The Raven,’ and the reputation I had gained by its 
recital throughout America, took much interest in giving 
me all the information in her power, and the life and 
writings of Edgar A. Poe have been the topic of our con- 
versation for hours.—Respectfully, 

“M. M‘Creapy. 
“London, August 31.” 


THE FIRE FIEND. 
A NIGHTMARE. 


L 
“In the deepest dearth of midnight, while the sad and 

solemn swell 

Still was floating, faintly echoed from the forest chapel 
bell- 

Faintly, falteringly floating o’er the sable waves of air 

That were thro’ the midnight rolling, chafed and bil- 
lowy with the tolling— 

In my chamber I lay dreaming by the firelight’s fitful 
gleaming, 

And my dreams were dreams foreshadowed on a heart 
foredoomed to care. 

I. 
“ As the last long lingering echo of the midnight’s mystic 

chime, 

Lifting thro’ the sable billows to the thither shore of 
time— 

Leaving on the starless silence not a token nor a trace— 

For a quivering sigh departed; from my couch in fear 
I started— 

Started to my feet in terror, for my dream’s phantasmal 





error 
Painted in the fitful fire a frightful, fiendish, flaming 
face! 
III. 
“On “ red hearth’s reddest centre, from a blazing knot 
of oak, 


Seemed to gibe and grin this phantom, when in terror 
I awoke; 

And my slumberous eyelids straining, as I staggered to 
the floor; ‘ 

Still in that dread vision seeming, turned my gaze to- 
ward the gleaming 

Hearth, and there! O God! I saw it! and from out 
its flaming jaw it 

Spat a ceaseless, seething, hissing, bubbling, gurgling 
stream of gore! 

Iv. 
“ Speechless, struck with stony silence, frozen to the floor 

I stood, 

Till methought my brain was hissing with that hissing, 
bubbling blood— 

Till I felt my life-stream oozing, oozing from those 
lambent lips— 


Till the demon seem’d to name me; then a wondrous | 


calm o'ercame me, 

And my brow grew cold and dewy, with a ccath-domp 
stiff and gluey, 

And I fell back on my pillow in apparent soul- eclipse. 


v. 


“ Then, as in Death’s seeming shadow, in the icy fall of | 


Fear, 
I lay, stricken, came a hoarse and hideous murmur to 
my ear— 





Came a murmur like the murmur of assassins in their 
sleep, 
ny 


[uttering, ‘ Higher! higher! higher! I am Demon of 


the Fire! 

Iam Arch-Fiend of the Fire, and each blazing roof’s 
my pyre, 

And my sweetest incense is the blood and tears my 
victims weep. 

vi. 
“ ¢How I revel on the prairie! how I roar among the 

yines ! 

How I laugh when from the village o’er the snow the 
red flame shines, 

And I hear the shrieks of terror, with a life in every 
breath! 

How I scream with lambent laughter, as I hurl each 
crackling rafter 

Down the fell abyss of fire, until higher, higher, higher 

Leap the high priests of my altar in their merry dance 
of death. 

VIL. 
“ ¢T am Monarch of the Fire; I am vassal King of Death, 
World-encircling, with the shadow of its doom upon 


my breath, 

With the symbol of hereafter flaming from my fatal 
face, 

I command the Eternal Fire! Higher, higher, higher, 
higher 

Leap my ministering demons, like phantasmagoric 
lemans, 

Hugging universal Nature in their hideous embrace.’ 

vu. 
“ When a sombre silence shut me in a solemn, shrouded 

slee Py 

And I slambere d like an infant in the ‘cradle of the 
dee P,’ 

Till the belfry in the forest quivered with the matin 
stroke, 

And the martens, from the edges of its lichen-lidded 
ledges, 


Skimmered thro’ the russet arches where the light in 
torn files marches, 
Like a routed army, struggling thro’ the serried ranks 
of oak. 
IX. 
“ Thro’ my ivy-fretted casements filtered in a tremulous 
note, ” 
From the tall and stately linden where a robin swell’d 
his throat— = ofl 
Querulous, quaker-breasted robin, calling quaintly for 
his mate! 
Then I started up, unbidden, from my slumber, night- 
mare-ridden, 
With the memory of that fire-demon in my central fi re, 
On my eye’s interior mirror, like the shadow of a fate! 
x 
Ah! the fiendish fire had smouldered to a white and 
and formless heap, 
And no knot of oak was flaming as it flamed upon my 
sleep ; 
But around its very centre, where the demon face had 
shone, 
Forked shadows seem’d to linger, pointing 
spectral finger 
To a Bible, massive, golden, 
olden— 
And I bowed, and said, ‘ All power is of God, oi God 
alone” ” 
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I think I was never more startled than when I, a 
few days ago, saw in one of the papers a statement, 
with all the appearance of truth, to the effect that 
Edgar Allan Poe's “ Raven” —* the greatest single 
poem America has ever produced” —is a translation 
from the Persian. I should be much obliged if 
any of your correspondents who have opportunity 
would look into the matter, and see if the state- 
ment be really true. There seem so many argu- 
ments against it, and one cannot without a pang 
see the chef deuvre of a favourite poet thrown 
from its pedestal. One argument against ‘*The 
Raven's” being a forgery is its great similarity in 
style and diction to its companion poems, and that 
peculiar and weird melancholy which pervades it 
equally with Poe’s other compositions. Another 
argument [ base upon a quotation from his Philo- 
sophy of Composition, an essay on the genius of 
this very poem. He says:— 

“ Keeping originality always in view—for he is false to 
himself who ventures to dispense with so obvious and so 
easily attainable a source of interest.” 

To me it seems scarcely credible that a high- 
souled man like Edgar Poe could have written 
the above, and moreover the whole story of its 
composition, about any poem which he knew to be 
a plagiarism. It is said that the poem is a literal 
translation from the Persian. Is a Persian, I 
ask,—at all events before Henry Martyn’s time,— 
likely to have asked “Is there balm in Gilead ?” 
Do the Persians deal in Greek mythology—* Pal- 
las” and “the Night’s Plutonian shore”? Why 
do they in “The Raven” “wheel cushioned 
chairs” instead of sitting on their heels on a 
carpet as is their usual custom? Again, while in 
this attempt to cast down Poe from his high rank 
as a poet, it is said — “ His sole accomplishment 
was a minute and accurate acquaintance with 
Oriental languages.” Hannay, on the other hand, 


in his preface to Poe's works, speaking of his | 


Essays, &c., remarks: “ They show a man of large 
and various literary attainments (he always passed 
for one of the best scholars of America.”) Of 
course, if we let “The Raven” go, we must be 
prepared to sacrifice all Edgar Poe's other pieces 
to this marvellous but mythical Persian. “The 
Raven” is not the only poem which laments 
“ Lenore ;” “The Raven” is not the only poem 
which displays such wondrous power of words, 


and harmony of rhymes. If this be really a trans. | amusing account of the late Sir Robert Peel mis- 


lation from the Persian, I can only say let us have 
more of them, and by as competent men as Edgar 
Poe. But why should not the Persian poém be a 
translation from Poe? Until solid proof is 


brought forward that this wonderful composition 
is a forgery, I cannot bring myself to believe it; 
and if it be proved to be one, which I hope it will 
not, it certainly will take rank as one of the most 
remarkable impostures that have ever been dis- 
covered. Edgar Poe was once compared to Chat- 
.. R. C. 


terton—quod dii avertant. K. 








| duce them. 
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EUGENE SCRIBE, BEN JONSON, AND THE 
QUAKER. 

I read Scribe with great pleasure. He is always 
amusing, particularly when he introduces English 
names, customs, or characters. On these occa- 
sions, as Charles Lamb said when Coleridge talked 
about — 

“ Fixed fate, freewill, foreknowledge absolute,” 


“there's a great deal of fun in”—Scribe. In Le 
Quaker et la Danseuse, we have an English peer 
(pair d’Angleterre), the Marquis de Clifford, 
whose name is Arthur Darsie. He is particularly 
fond of addressing his intended wife (la Danseuse) 
as “ Mon adorable Miss.” La Danseuse, how- 
ever, marries the Quaker, and I presume, as “ the 
Quaker’s wife,” danced more “ merrily” than ever 
after the operation. This young lady—* the ador- 
able Miss”—had run away from school with her 
dancing-master, a baronet of the name of “ Sir 
Hugh”! who had taught her to take this first 
step in life. But the great mystery of the play is 
the Quaker’s devotion to the teaching and writings 
of Ben Jonson! who, it would appear, was the 
founder of that sect. The hero, Morton, expressly 
tells us that he was converted to the true faith by 
the works of our old, but unquakerly friend, 
“ Rare Ben.” Atter mentioning his having killed 
“un ami d’enfance” in an early duel, he con- 
tinues — 

“Depuis ce jour, le monde et ses lois, et ses préjugés, 
j’ai tout pris en horreur. Je n’ai plus admiré et professé 
d’autres principes que ceux de Ben-Johnson, qui nous 
enseignent & triompher de nous-mémes et de nos pas- 
sions,” 

Shortly after he tells a young friend, who is 
desperately in love, that he will cure him of his 
passion in the following way : — 

“ Morton. Je me charge de te guerir. 
les jours Ben-Johnson et ses principes.” 


Je te lirai tous 


To which the unhappy lover replies with sublime 
resignatiqn : — 

“Tosy (baissant la téte.) Comme vous voudrez; je me 
résigne & tout.” 

There are many other references to “‘ Ben John- 
son” in the play, but it is unnecessary to repro- 
Will some kind “ friend” enlighten 
us as to the author really referred to? In Mr. 
Ticknor’s admired Life of Prescott we have an 


taking in his own dining-room the American His- 
torian for Scribe himself. But for Scribe to 
mistake burly Ben for a Quaker goes far beyond 
the delusion of the lamented statesman. How did 
it originate? In the six columns devoted to 
“Quakers” in Bohn’s Lowndes, no author of this 
name is mentioned. D. F. Mac Carruy. 
Dinan, Bretagne, France. 
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Remarkaste Proruecy or tur Frencu Re- 
votution. — When the Christian orators in the 
pulpit, seconding the zealous efforts of the French 
bishops and ecclesiastical writers, warned the peo- 
ple against the coming danger, some preachers, 
such as the Pére de Neuville and M. de Senez, 
were particularly distinguished for their fearless 
language. But the words of Pére Beauregard 
deserve particular attention. Preaching one day 
in the cathedral at Paris, he seemed all at once to 
be seized with prophetic inspiration, and made 
that sacred temple resound with the following 
remarkable words, thirteen years before the Revo- 
lution : — 

“ Oui c’est au roi—au roi, et d la religion que les philo- 
sophes en veulent; la hache et le marteau sont dans les 
mains; ils n’attendent que l’instant favorable pour ren- 
verser le tréne et l’autel. Oui, vos temples, Seigneur, 
seront dépouillés et détruits, vos fétes abolies, votre nom 
blasphémé, votre culte proscrit.— Mais qu’entends-je, 
grand Dieu! Que vois-je? Aux cantiques inspirés qui 
faisoient retentir ces voutes sacrées en votre honneur, 
succédent des chants lubriques et profanes! Et toi, 
divinité infame du Paganisme, impudique Venus, tu viens 
ici méme, prendre audacieusement la place du Dieu vi- 
vant, t’asseoir sur le trone du Saint des Saints, et y rece- 
voir l’encens coupable de tes nouveaux adorateurs.” 

This prophecy, so literally fulfilled, is given by 
the Abbé Barruel in the first volume of his Mé- 
moires pour servir a U'Histvire du Jacobinisme 
(1797, p. 338), who declares that it was repeated 
to himself by learned doctors who had heard the 
preacher pronounce these words some time before 
they appeared in different publications. Alas! 
how fatally were they verified to the letter! 

F. C. H. 

Quarter-SovereiGN.—The smallest gold coin 
issued in England since the Revolution was the 
quarter-guinea, coined by Newton in 1718, and 
the only addition he made to the coinage of his 
predecessors. It should be remembered that in the 
great re-coinage of 1696, Newton's first official 
job, no coin was either added to, or subtracted 
from, the list of those in common issue before the 
Revolution. This quarter-guinea must have 
lasted in circulation more than fifty years. Bos- 
well represents Johnson as saying, with reference 
to some petition to Parliament, that he would 
undertake to get up such a petition for a quarter- 
guinea. 

During the Mastership of Sir John Herschel 
(1850-1855), adie was struck for the quarter-sover- 
eign, and a few specimens were executed: we know 
the coin was never circulated. The die was struck, 
I learn from good authority, to show some who 
advised the issue of the coin, that it would be too 
small, which it was the decided opinion of Sir J. 
Herschel it must be. The wear would have been 
very considerable, both from the relatively large 
quantity. of surface and the rapidity of circulation. 
The half-sovereign is an expensive convenience. 








| 


Experience has shown that the value of the so- 
vereign, or Napoleon, or something of that kind, 
is the amount which is both economical and con- 
venient in a gold coin. The halves and quar- 
ters, the doubles, &c., have all, for different rea- 
sons, been failures. A. De Morgan. 


LAWYERS AND THE PreroGative.—In the Har- 
grave MS. in the British Museum, No. 132, fol. 
68 b., a few sentences are preserved entitled — 


“ Regis Animadversio in Jure Consulto hujus Temporis. 

“ Noe matter to be dealt with that concerneth the Pre- 
rogative, but the King to be consulted with, or his Coun- 
cell, or both. 

“The sharp edge and vayne popular humor of Law- 
yers that thinck they are not eloquent and bold-spirited 
enough, except they meddle with the King’s preroga- 
tive. 

“That which concernes the Misterie of the King’s 
power is not lawful to be disputed. 

“The absolute Prerogative of the Crowne is noe subject 
for the tounge of a lawyer. 

“ It is Presumption and Treason in a subject to dispute 
what a Kinge cann doe. 

“Presume not to meddle with things against the 
King’s Prerogative or Honor. 

“That a custome was lately entertayned of a greater 
boldness to dispute the high points of his Prerogative, in 
a popular and unlawfull liberty of argument more than 
in former times. 

“That the Judges should reprove Counsellors at the 
Barr that presume to argue against the King’s Preroga- 
tive. 

“That his Prerogative is in effect his Supremacie. It is 
a loose and bold course of disaffirming and impeaching 
things of soe highe nature. 

“Ever since his cominge to the Crowne, the popular 
sort of Lawyers have been the men that most affrontedlie 
in all Parliaments have trodden upon his Prerogative. 

“It is most contrarie to their vocation of any measure, 
the Lawe nor Lawyers cann never be respected if the 
King be not reverenced. 

“The Judges ought to checke and bridle such impu- 
dent Lawyers, and to disgrace them. 

“ His ordinarie Prerogative might be meddled withall in 
West™ Hall not his absolute. 

“ That the Writers * of Conion Lawe of late were grown 
so vast and transcendant as they did both meddle with 
the King’s Prerogative, and encroached upon all other 
Courts.” 

King James I.’s jealousy of his prerogative gave 
much disturbance to the people of his time; and 
descending, as it were a legacy, to his son, it may 
be said, in truth, was one of the numerous causes 
of the latter’s ruin. The lawyers of King James's 
day are said to have been much nettled at his 
going to Cambridge to witness the performance of 


the play of Ignoramus. ue 


Loncevity.—In the Paris Moniteur Universel, 
of Juillet 1", there is the following instance ol 
longevity : — 

“ Voici un cas de longévité unique peut-étre. Le 8 Mai 
un homme agé de cent trente-deux ans s’est éteint 4 
Littau (Moravie). Georges Dietz naquit & Bratersdort 


* Practisers. 
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dans les premiers jours de Fevrier 1732. En 1756 il était 
soldat, et prit part & la guerre de Sept Ans; plus tard il 
combattit les Turcs. I] se maria parla suite, et sa femme 
mourut sans lui laisser d’enfants. A lage de cent-sept 
ans, il épousa une jeune fille de dix-neuf ans, dont il eut 
un fils et une fille, aujourdhui agés, l'un de vingt-quatre, 
autre de vingt-cing ans. Sa veuve a quarante-cinqg 
ans, et est établie avec ses enfants & Littau. Il a con- 


servé l’usage de ses facultés mentales jusqu’a sa dernitre | 


heure, et dans tout le cours de sa longue existence il n’a 
pas été malade une seule fois.” 
J. Macray. 


Queries. 


Art Curtostry. — A few days since I saw ata 
house in this neighbourhood an art curiosity per- 
fectly novel to me, and doubtless so to many of 
your readers. 

It was a board about fifteen inches square, 
apparently daubed over with various colours, 
looking more like, or perhaps I should say, Jess 
unlike a figure of the full moon, surrounded by a 
longitudinal section of a lobster, than anything 
else. The owner has shown it to various gentle- 
men, artists, and others, who could make at first 
nothing more of it than I have described. But 
on taking out of his pocket a cylinder of polished 
metal, and placing it perpendicularly on what ap- 
peared to be intended for the moon, the various 
daubs of colour on the board were so reflected on 
the convex surface of the cylinder as to produce 
the figure of a beautiful woman wearing a helmet, 
and a jewelled bodice, with a spear in her right 
hand, and a shield on her left her arm. The pic- 
ture is wonderfully perfect. 

The owner of this painting has also another of 
a similar description, the subject of which is Adam 
and Eve in the Garden of Eden; the latter 
plucking the forbidden fruit, whilst Adam is hold- 
ing her up to the tree, and the serpent is looking 
on. The figures and colouring are exceedingly 
good ; the former being thoroughly well propor- 
tioned. ‘These paintings were given to the owner 
by an old sea-captain some thirty years ago. 

As I never saw or heard of anything of the sort 
before, and cannot find any one who has, perhaps 
some of your correspondents can say on what 
principles these art curiosities are constructed, 
and also tell us something more about them. The 
owner, a working man, will gladly show them to 
any gentleman who takes an interest in the sub- 


ject. E. Stevens. 
14, Cloudesley Square, N. 








“Beauties or tHe County or Wicktow.” — | 
T have a copy of a 12mo, entitled The Beauties of | 


the County of Wicklow, printed in Dublin in the 
year 1814, with a dedication to the Hon. Hugh 
Howard. Who was the author ? Annpa, 


Le Cuevarier pe 1'Istx.— This gentleman, 
distinguished by his talents, his learning, and his 


wit, was attaché at the French embassy to the 
Court of St. James, in 1768. He held likewise 
the commission of captain in a regiment of dra- 
goons, and belonged to the household of the 
Countess d’Artois. The Chevalier de I'Isle could 
not fail to make friends wherever he went, and 
he numbered among his English correspondents 
Horace Walpole and Lord Spencer. Some MS. 
letters of his, both to Walpole and to Madame du 
Deffard, were sold in 1842, by Messrs. Puttick 
and Simpson. Now the object of the present 
note is to ask the numerous readers of “ N. & Q.” 
for further information respecting the Chevalier 
de I'Isle. Is there any means of procuring copies 
of his works? The volume entitled Poésies di- 
verses de Société, par M. de L., London, small 8vo 
of 24 pages, 1777, is one of them. Would any 
person having letters written by him kindly allow 
me to transcribe them? Hints, notes, extracts, 
in fact indications of any sort, will be thankfully 
received and duly acknowledged by 
Gustave Masson. 
Harrow-on-the-Hill. 


JAMmEs, SEVENTH Eart or Derny. — “ The 
Private Devotions,” and some of the hitherto un- 
published miscellaneous writings of James, seventh 
Earl of Derby, commonly called “the Martyr 
Earl,” are about to be printed by the Chetham 
Society, from the original MSS. at Knowsley ; 
and it is intended that a short biographical ac- 
count of his Lordship should be given. Any 
letters or unpublished notices of the Earl, or re- 
ferences to such as may be in private repositories, 
or public collections (except the British Museum) 
would be very acceptable to the editor. 

F. R. Rates, M.A., F.S.A. 


Milnrow Parsonage, Rochdale, 


Sir Francis Draxe.—In the Supplement to 
the Bibliotheca Devoniensis, by the late Mr. James 
Davidson, occurs the following : — 

“ The Life of the celebrated Sir Francis Drake, with an 
Historical and Genealogical Account of his Family; and 
an Account of the Richmond Family of Highead Castle. 
Imp. 8vo, 1828.” Privately printed for the Editor's rela- 
tives and friends, 

Will any reader of “ N. & Q.” be kind enough 
to give the undersigned some account of this 
volume, or state where a sight of it can be ob- 
tained ? B. 


Errrara.— Who is the author of this epitaph ?— 
“In this small tomb, though now two bodies lie, 
Yet but one spirit mingles in the sky: 
On earth we lived in concord; and the same 
In both was every feeling, sense, and aim.” 
TERNE. 
Herarpic.—To what family does the following 
coat belong? Per fesse in chief, a mullet, in base 
atree. It was quartered by a family of Phillips. 
The tinctures are unknown. H, 8. G. 
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Hymnorocy. — Can you inform me as to the 
authorship of any of those hymns in “Hymns, 
Ancient and Modern,” of which I give the first 
lines ? — 

17. “Sweet Saviour, bless us ere we go!” 

[ Faber. ] 
“0 come, O come, Emmanuel.” 
f John Mason Neale. ] 
“Of the Father’s Love begotten.” 
“The strain upraise of joy and praise.” 
{John Mason Neale. | 
“ We love the place, O God.” 
* Jesus lives! no longer now.” 


36. 


46. 
145. 


ar) 


164, 
117. 
I have noted hymn 117 as being by Louisa 
Henrietta, Electress of Brandenburgh (1635.) 
Who is author of the English version in the hymn- 
book ? R. Ineuts. 


“Tur Cuurca or Curist.”— Who is the author 
of the hymn commencing — 
« Zion is Jehovah’s dwelling, 
There the King of Kings appears ; 
Her’s is glory far excelling 
All the worldling sees or hears " ? 
DeExTER. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


IMPRISONMENT FOR Dent.—Remarks on the Law | 
| how to cure all diseases with ten Medicaments; and the 


of Imprisonment for Debt, by John Miller. Lon- 
don, 1773, pp. 48. The above-named pamphlet 
is written to show that imprisonment for debt is 
illegal, and contrary to Magna Charta, notwith- 
standing what the author calls “the impudent 
denial of the Solicitor-General.” It relates to 
events then probably notorious, but now obscure. 
Some debtors had been brought by habeas corpus 
before the Court of King’s Bench, and remanded. 
One of them argued their case, and was answered 
by the Solicitor-General “in so many impudent 
From the frequent repetition of this 
At p. 18 


words.” 
phrase something facetious is intended. 
it is said : — 

“We have heard from the Bench that if a debtor in 
gaol cannot keep himself, or find any one to keep him, 
he ought to starve.” 

Was anything which could bear such a con- 
struction ever said by an English judge? A re- 
ference to the case of the debtors on habeas corpus 


will oblige. C. E. P. 


Lapy Merapows.—In immediate connection 
with the ancient Royal Park at Bewdley were 
several pastures called in old writings, and, I be- 
lieve to the present day, “ Ladye Meadows.” Else- 
where that designation of a meadow is not uncom- 


| which is architectural, is very good. 


mon. Can any of your correspondents explain its 


origin ? T. E. Wryntneron. 


Stanford Court. 

Louis or Firanpers. — Can any of your corre- 
spondents oblige me with information as to the 
parentage of 
Praet ? 


Louis de Flandres, Seigneur de | 
He was the 180th Knight of the Golden | 
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Fleece, and was elected in 1531. I conclude that 
he was illegitimate. Joun Woopwarp, 
New Shoreham. 


Navan, co. Meatu.—In Mr. Hayman’s very 
interesting Memorials of Religious Foundations at 
Youghal, co. Cork, p. 24 (Youghal, 1863), there 
is the following passage : — 

“1714. In the Vestry Book (p. 26) we have this 
entry :—‘ Collected in y® Parish of Youghall for the Suf- 
ferers of Navan, in y® County of Meath, pursuant to ye 
Queen’s L’tt’rs Patents, the sum of Twenty-five Shillings 
and Six Pence.’ ” 

May I ask what calamity is referred to in the 
foregoing paragraph? I have searched several 
volumes for information on the point, but without 
success. ABBBA, 

Occutt Puysick.—I am very desirous of re- 
ceiving information as to the author, value, &e. of 
the following work : — 

“ Occult Physick, or the Three Principles in Natare 
anatomized by a philosophical operation, taken from ex- 
perience, in Three Books, The first of Beasts, Trees, Herbs, 
and their magical and physical vertues. The second 
Book containeth most excellent and rare medicines for all 
diseases happening to the bodies of both men and women, 
which never yet saw the light; an incomparable piece. 
The third and last book is a Denarian Tract, shewing 


mystery of the Quarnary and Quinary Number opened; 
with a table shewing the Sun’s Rising, Setting, Hours of 
the Day, Hours of the Night; and how many Minates 


} are contained in a Planetary Hour both Day and Night; 


with a table of the Sign’s Continuance on the Ascendant, 
fitted for Magical Uses; as Gathering of Herbs, Roots, 
and the like, with their uses. Whereunto is added a 
necessary Tract, shewing how to Judge of a Disease by 
the Affliction of the Moon, upon the sight of the patient’s 
Urine, with an Example; also you are taught how to 
Erect a figure of Heaven for any time given. By W. W. 
[ William Williams}, Philosophus; Student in the Ceeles- 
tial Sciences. London: Printed by Tho. Leach, for H. 
Marsh, at the Prince’s Arms in Chancery Lane, and for 
W. Palmer at the Palm Tree, near St. Dunstan’s Church 
in Fleet-street, 1660.” 

The dedication is to “the truly vertuous and 
most honored Collonel Daniel Pudzee, Esq.” I 
should like to have some account of this individual. 

J. W.M. 

Painswick. 


Puiirs, AN Artist. — At Brickwall, Sussex, 


| are two full-length portraits of Thomas Frewen 
and Martha his wife. They are in oils, miniatures, 


the figures about twelve inches high. They are 
very neatly painted; the background of each, 
On each is 
the following inscription, “ Philips pinxit, 1734.” 
Any information respecting this artist will much 
oblige - F. 

Propuecy or Nostrapamvs As To James II.— 
The predictions of the famous Michel Nostrada- 
mus, that the senate of London should put to 
death their king; that the City itself should be 
burned in 1666; that the King of France should 
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be killed in tilting ; and several others, have been 
noticed in “ N. & Q.” many times, particularly in 
24 §. xii. 890, 477, &c. One curious prediction, 
however, seems to have escaped notice. It is 
quoted in Misson’s Travels in England (Ozell’s 
translation, 1719, p. 252), in giving a chronology 
of the events of the Revolution, and runs thus :— 


“Celuy qui la Principauté, 
Tiendra par grande cruauté, 
A la fin verra grand Phalange: 
Par coup de feu trés-dangereux, 
Par accord pourroit faire mieux, 
Autrement, boira suc d’Orange.” 


This is translated by Ozell : — 
“The man that with blood-thirstiness, 
The kingdom’s reins shall hold; 
With wasting fire and flame shall see 
A host of soldiers bold: 
His wisest way ‘s to make it up, 
Or Orange-juice shall fill his eup.” 





The original is the fifth sextrain of the eleventh 
century of prophecies, which the d.yons edition 
(s. a.) says were first given to the world by Seve | 
de Beaucaire, 1605. Among all the pamphlets 
published by the Orange party at the time, I 
have no remembrance of the above being quoted. 
Can any one, well-versed in the literature of the 
period, refer me to any passage where it is 
alluded to ? A. A. 


Poets’ Corner. 


Quorations waytep:—I should be greatly 
obliged if any of your correspondents could give 
me the references of the following quotations : — 


« ° Ins os = a’ 
Tparov Evn TeTpas Te Kal €35dun iepdy iuap. 
éBdoudTn Saifis Aaumpdy aos heAiowo. 





€BSoudry DS Hrerra kathAuvder iepdy yap. 
€BSouov juap env, kal Te TeTEACTTO Gmavra. 
Homer. 





EBdoudrn 3% of TeTeAcoudva wavTa TéETUKTA|L. 
€BBdun ev ayaboie, Kal EBloun ear) yeveOAn. 
€BSdun ev rpadrami, Kad EBSdun earl TEAEin, 

éwra 5¢ wdyta Téruntat ty ovpay@ aorepievti, 
év kixroor pavevr’ éwereAAouevois eviuuTois. 





€BSoudry 8° hot Kad of TeTvKovTo &rayra. 
CLUTHA. 
“ And viewless feet, that hurried to and fro, 
A trampling, and a murmuring, ‘ Let us go.’” 
“While in the progress of their long decay, 
Thrones sink to dust, and nations pass away.” 


, . ‘ , , ee a 
Tapacoe tovs avOpdérovs ob Ta mpdyuara, GAAG Ta Tepl 


Tay tpayudtwv Séyuata, 


. . . | 
“Ce ne sont point les choses qui troublent les hommes, 


ce sont les opinions qu’ils en forment et les préjugés | 
qu’ils y attachent.” 
ME tetes. 


[* This line is from Hesiod, D. 6.—Ep. } 
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Whence are the following quotations ? — 
“ The still small music of humanity, 
° ° ‘ of ample power, 
To chasten and subdue.” 
“ For there is hidden in a poet’s name 
A spell that can command the wings of Fame.” 
“ Ob, who would be a woman, who that fool, 
A weeping, pining, faithful, loving woman?” 
“ Til habits gather by unseen degrees, 
As brooks to rivers, rivers run to seas.” 
“ Washing his hands with invisible soap, 
In imperceptible water.” 
[Is not this from Tom Hood ? } 
T. J. Gorpon. 
Norwich. 
“Faith laughs at impossibilities.” 
J. A. 
“ Rorauists Unponr.”— A MS. entitled 
‘Royalists Undone; or, Rebellion rewarded, being 
an Account of ye Affairs in Ireland after the 
Restoration of King Charles II. in 1660,” is in 
my possession. It is in an epistolary form, con- 
taining thirty-one 4to pages, addressed “My 
Lord,” and signed with initials “F.N.” Who is 
F. N., and has this tract been printed ? 
T. E. Wayxnrneron. 
Stanford Court. 


Tae Sear or Mary, Queen or Scots. — This 
seal is well known to all collectors and is engraved 
in Mr. Laing’s Catalogue of Scottish Seals. On it 
are engraved the royal arms of Scotland, sup- 
ported by two unicorns, the dexter holding a 
banner of the royal arms; the sinister bearing a 
banner charged with, apparently, a fess sur- 
mounted by St. Andrew's cross. How did the 


| fess get into the banner? Is it a mistake of the 
| seal engraver ? 


J. Woopwarp. 
New Shoreham. 


SuakspEare’s Priays.— I have a peculiar rea- 
son (which shall appear hereafter) for asking if it 
is known that Shakspeare founded any of his 
plays on Irish stories ? S. Repmonp. 

Liverpool. 


“Sir Tanxarp.” — About three stanzas, sup- 
posed to be in an early number of The Atheneum 
or The Sphynx. Where ? Murra. 


SporsyitvaniA KniGuts oF THE Sinver Horse 
Snos.—In 1710, General Alexander Spottiswoode 
was appointed Lieutenant-Governor of Virginia, in 
North America. He acquired property there, 
near Fredericksburgh; and the division of ter- 
ritory was, and still is, called Spotsylvania. It is 
here that some of the most severe fighting, be- 
tween the Federal General and General Lee, com- 
manding the Confederates, has taken place. 

About twenty years ago, an American story, or 
novel, in one volume, came into the hands of 
some of the Spottiswoode family in England, 
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which, for one of its titles, was called The Knights 
of the Silver Horse Shoe. It purported to be an 
account of the Governor and his family. What 
other name it had, I do not know. 
never read the book. It was promised to some 
person else, before I could get it. ‘Time went on, 
and I forgot it, or in whose hands I had seen it. 
When general attention was called to the pre- 
sent American civil war, seeing that the battle- 
field lay between the capitals of Washington and 
Richmond, and that Spotsylvania was included 
within it, the book was called to my recollection ; 
and endeavours have been made by some of the 


I saw, but | 


| 
have filled a bumper. 


chief line of Spottiswoodes in Britain to obtain a 


copy of it, but hitherto in vain. Can any of the 
correspondents of “ N. & Q.” give its proper title, 
and say where a copy may be procured? J. Sz. 


“Tue Youna Grey Heap.” — A poem by this 
title appeared in a periodical about fifteen years 
ago. An affectionate, thoughtful child discovered, 
I think, the corpse of a lost brother or parent 
under affecting circumstances; her hair became 
suddenly grey, and she was melancholy for life. 
Where? Mutta. 


Aucries with Answers. 


Bumrrr.—Will you kindly answer the follow- 
ing query: What is the derivation of the word 
bumper ? B. L. IL 

[ Both Todd and Richardson consider Bumper a corrup- 
tion of Bumbard, or Bombard, a drinking vessel. “A 





bombard of sack or beer, is a vessel so called, perhaps | 


from some resemblance to the murthering-piece.” A 
bombard-man, Mr. Gifford says, was one of the people who 
attended at the buttery-hatch, and carried the huge cans 
of beer to the different offices. In Spence’s Anecdotes 
(edit. 1858, p. 79) another corruption is proposed, viz. 
au bon pére, the English in former times being accus- 
tomed to drink the Pope's health in a full glass every 
day after dinner “ au bon pere.” 

Perhaps, however, the derivation of bumper may best 
be determined by comparing the two words, bumper and 
brimmer. Both signify a full glass; but a brimmer is not 
of necessity a bumper. 

For quoting Latin in a social meeting you are con- 
demned by the chairman to drink a bumper. You ac- 
cordingly fill your glass to the brim, and are about to toss 
it off. Your next neighbour, however, politely inter- 
poses, alleging that you have not filled a bumper. A 
brimmer it is, no doubt; but on close inspection it pos- 
sibly becomes apparent that the surface of the wine is 
slightly concave—you have not filled your glass. Now 
cautiously infuse from the decanter an additional modi- 
cum of wine; and if you infuse just the right quantity, 
neither too little nor too much, the surface of the wine will 
appear no longer concave but conver. It swells above the 
brim, or, to speak vernacularly, it bumps up; and you 








“ Brimmer (s. from brim), any 
Bumper (s. from bump), a 
(Ash, 


vessel filled up to the brim. 
glass filled till the liquor swells over the brim.” 
English Dict., 1775.) 

This more precise idea of a bumper, namely, a glass of 
wine which is not merely full, but more than full, may 
serve to throw light on an old test of sobriety in our 
“Merrie England of Olden Time,” when old Pepys and 
his wife could “sing to their great content” in the wine 
cellars of Audley End. The individual strenuously as- 
serting that he was sober, but pronounced by the whole 
company present to be half-seas-over, was required, in 
proof of his sobriety, to carry to his mouth a bumper 
without spilling. Now, with a brimmer that is not a 
bumper, i. e. with a glass of wine that merely reaches the 
brim without overtopping it, nothing is more easy. Bibo, 
after his fifth bottle, could carry a brimmer to his mouth, 
and not spill a drop. But to effect this with a bumper, 
requires entire steadiness of hand; and he that could do 
it was admitted to be sober. 

We {were once present in a scientific party, where the 
question was determined scientifically. ‘*The Queen's 
health! Bumpers all!” “Sir, you have not filled a 
bumper.” “ Sir, my glass is full!” Of course, for such a 
toast, nothing short of bumpers was admissible; and the 
objector proceeded to prove his point. Taking a small 
particle of cork, he dropped it into the centre of the wine 
in the glass, when the cork immediately floated away to the 
brim. Clearly this was no bumper. Presently, however, 
it was made one by additional infusion; and now, when 
the bit of cork was again dropped in, it took up its posi- 
tion in the centre (not the brim), and there remained 
This, we submit, was scientific demonstration, and con- 
nects our theory of the bumper with the laws of hydro- 
statics !] 


Homiies or THE ArcueisHor or GRENADA.— 
In the preface to a treatise on The Nature of the 
Roots of Numerical Lquations, by the venerable 


| James Lockhart, F.R.A.S., I find the following 


remarks : — 

“ Following the example of Dr. Prideaux, in the pre- 
face to the Connections, we must beg the reader to excuse, 
on account of our age, now verging towards eighty-seven 
years, any errors he may discover in this treatise, either 
of computation or doctrine. No one has assisted in either. 
The later Homilies of the Archbishop of Grenada have 
place in our library.” 


To what Homilies does Mr. Lockhart refer? 


And who was the Archbishop of Grenada ? 
T. T. W. 


{It may possibly save the researches of some of our 


| correspondents to state that the Homilies noticed by the 


“venerable James Lockhart” will not be found in the 
works of Antonio Calderon, Diego Escolano, Martin de 
Carrillo de Alderete, or any other archbishop of Grenada, 
but in the Adventures of Gil Blas! It will be remem- 
bered that after the disastrous success of the amours of 
this renowned worthy with Dame Lorenga Sephora, he 
was lucky enough to become the amanuensis of the Arch- 
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bishop of Grenada, who exacted of him that whenever 


he perceived his pen to smack of old age, or his genius to 
flag, not to fail to advertise him of the event. 


ticed to be somewhat rambling, so that the greater part | 
of the audience whispered to each other on one occasion | 
that “this Sermon smells strongly of Apoplexy.” Every 
eye was turned towards Gil Blas. “Come, Master Homily 
critic,” said I then to myself, “prepare to do your office. 
You see that his Grace begins to fail: it is your duty to 
give him notice of it.’ The only difficulty that embar- 
rassed our literary secretary was, how to break the ice. 
Luckily the orator himself extricated him from that 
difficulty, by asking him if the people were satisfied with 
his last discourse. Gil Blas answered, that “his Homi- 
lies were always admired ; but that the last had not suc- 
ceeded so well as the rest in affecting the audience, and 
had not altogether the energy of his other performances.” 
The archbishop was incensed; so pushing him uncere- 
moniously out of the episcopal closet, he exclaimed, 
“ Adieu, Mr. Gil Blas, I wish you all manner of pros- 


” 


perity, with a little more taste! ”] 


Nortu anp Soutu.—We say “ up to London,” 
because it is the metropolis, and “ down to York,” 
because, to dwellers south of the Ouse, and north 
of the Thames, it is in the contrary direction. 
But why has south so often the upper hand over 
north in matters geographical ? Whyisthe Canada 
nearer the equator, called “ Upper,” and the more 
distant territory, called “ Lower?” The same 
peculiarity may be noticed in other cases. The 
current number of the Gentleman's Magazine ob- 
serves of Lough Erne, “It is divided into two 
portions ; the southernmost being called the ‘ Up- 
per,’ and the northern the ‘ Lower’ Lake.’ ” 

Sr. Swirnn. 

{lt is the custom in most countries to say we go up to 
the metropolis. Thus, St. Luke (xix. 28) says, “ascend- 
ing up (avaBaivwv) to Jerusalem. So in all parts of 
England, whether north or south, we say “going up to 
London.” Sometimes the expression is used with refer- 
ence to the chief building in a city. The same gospel 
says (xix. 10) “two men went up (dvé6noav) to the 
Temple to pray.” Upper and Lower Canada are so de- 
signated, not with regard to their latitude, but as they 
are situated higher up or lower down the great river St. 
Lawrence; and so the highest of the Canadian main 
group of lakes is called Lake Superior. In the same way 
the southern part of Lough Erne is the highest, and the 
water flows from thence into the northern portion; and 
thence, past Ballyshannon, into the sea. The reason 
why the northern are called “high latitudes” is simply 
because they are designated by higher numbers. High 
latitudes in Australia, mean the more northern,? 


_ A Means or A Mean. — In common conversa- 
tion we always use means as a noun singular, and 
never mean. Thus we say, “ He was the means of 
getting such a thing done,” or, “It is a great 





After a fit | 
of apoplexy the good old prelate’s discourses were no- | 


, 


means of usefulness.” In the modern edition of a 
seventeenth century writer now before me, the 
editor invariably changes means into mean, but 
though this may be grammatically correct, I don’t 
remember ever meeting with it in any writer ex- 
cept Coleridge. Query, is not a means justifiable 
in good writing as an idiom or received usage ? 
Q. Q. 

[The word mean, in English, has several senses. One 
is, “ base, low, dishonourable,” &c., and is derived from 
the Anglo-Saxon gemane. Another (derived from the 
French moyen, and thence from the late Latin medianum, 
intermediate,) is that which lies between two extremes, 
and by which they communicate. Thus mean ratio is 
when the first is to the second as the second to the third. 
Means, as a substantive, seems to be good old English. 
Thus the Catechism says: “a means whereby we receive 
the same;” and Shakspeare (Macbeth, Act IV. Se. 3), 
“the means that made us strangers;” and (Richard JT, 
Act III. Se. 2), “the means that heaven yields.” We 
certainly think the use of the word means perfectly justi- 
fiable, particularly as it distinguishes the substantive 
from the adjective, and avoids synonyms. ] 


Cremistry or Cuymistry.— Zhe Times has 
a crotchet of spelling chemistry in a new fashion, 
as above, which it has pursued persistently for 
years past, but without effecting a change in the 
general spelling of the word. Query, which is the 
right spelling? Iremember the Morning Herald 
had a similar fancy of spelling some word with a 
double / instead of a single J, but was at last com- 
pelled to give up the attempt to alter the spelling. 

QUERIST. 

[The word, in all probability, is derived from the 
Greek xuuela, or xvuevors, “mixture,” or “mingling”; 
and if so, clearly ought to be spelt with the letter y. The 
old French wrote chymique, and the moderns chimique ; 
the Italians chimico. Sir Thomas Brown writes some- 
times “chimical,” and sometimes “chymical.” Old Bur- 
ton always spells the word with y. ] 


Practarisms, — Defoe’s True-born Englishman 

opens thus : — 
‘« Wherever God erects a house of prayer, 
The Devil always builds a chapel there.” 

In George Herbert's Jacula Prudentum, is the 
following : — 

“ No sooner is a temple built to God, but the Devil 
builds a chapel hard by.” 

I discovered this lately. 
readers been aware of it ? 

[It is extremely probable that Defoe had this passage 
in his mind; in fact, the manner in which he begins 
would almost lead us to infer it was a well known ex- 
pression, or popular saying at the time. ] 


Have any of your 
Cyrin, 
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Replies. 


ASSUMPTION OF NAME AND ARMS. 
(3"@ S, vi. 126, 173.) 


The document enrolled in the Court of Chancery 
on the 22nd of last June, by Mr. Francis Payn- 
ton Pigott Stainsby Conant, to which D. P. directs 
the attention of the readers of “N. & Q.,” involves 
principles and assumptions obviously demanding 
administrative, and, possibly, legislative regulation. 

That individuals, protected by obscurity and 
irresponsible from ignorance and obtuseness of 
self-respect, should, in order to throw into obli- 
vion the obloquy attaching to their personal or 
family antecedents, proprio motu, discard their 
names; and that persons, emerging by successful 
trade, accident, or otherwise from the substratum 
of society, should, without legal right, assume ar- 
morial bearings in order to veil over their humble 
origin, may excite contemptuous pity and ridicule 
rather than surprise. It, however, arrests atten- 
tion to find a gentleman of education and property, 
not devoid of family connection, in contemplation 
of marriage with the elder daughter and co-heiress 
presumptive of a British peer—the son and heir of 
a member of parliament, subsequently a governor 
of a British dependency, and whose uncle has 
recently been elevated to the Bench in Westmin- 





ter Hall;—it is startling that a gentleman of this | 


status, and moreover legally entitled to arms in 
respect of a grant from the College of Heralds in 
1750, to Francis Pigott, Barrister-at-Law, should, 
regardless of the prestige of his class, and possibly 
irrespective of law, seek, in companionship with 
ignorant and vulgar pretenders, to change his 
name without the authority of the Crown or that 
of the College of Heralds; and manifestly con- 
trary to legal principle and usage to have con- 
templated, as the document suggests, also a change 
of arms conferred by his proposed father-in-law. 
It is needless to point out the necessity of 
preserving the identity of names in connection 
with the inheritance of dignities, transmission 
and distribution of property, and the detection 
and punishment of crime. It is also sufficiently 
obvious that, if it be competent to any one, 
however abject in parental origin in the scale of 
society, illiterate, degraded by low habits and 
vices, and stained by enormous crimes, to ap- 
propriate to himself the name and arms of indi- 
viduals and families who have conferred lustre on, 
and are regarded with pride by, their country — 
those aristocratic distinctions “ the cheap defence 
of nations,” which are recognised as constituting 
so influential an incitement to honourable exer- 
tion, and so important an element in the welfare 
and greatness of this country are, in an essential 
feature, at the mercy of the vulgar and unscrupul- 
ous, and must in course of time be impaired and 


degraded. So great is the importance attached 
to the permission by the Crown in some cases of 
change of name that the family of the gallant 
General Ross, whose name is associated with Bla- 
densburg, accepted from the Crown the grant of 
the name of “ Ross of Bladensburg” in prefer- 
ence to a baronetage which had been offered in re- 
cognition of the services; and it has been stated 
that Mr. Wilkins, of Maeslough Castle, M.P. for 
Radnorshire, who petitioned the Crown for a 
baronetage, and to resume his ancient family pa- 
tronymic of “ De Winton,” having the choice of 
obtaining only one or the other, elected to accept, 
as the more valued alternative, the name now 
borne by his descendants. Influenced by a similar 
desire, the son of Mr. Jones of Clytha, Mr. Wil- 
liam Reginald Joseph Fitzherbert Jones, desiring 
to resume his early family surname of “ Herbert,” 
sought, as Mr. Conant, to effect this object by his 
own act; but the reflection should have occurred 
to these gentlemen, animated as they obviously 
are by the prestige of lineage, that on the same 
principle the names they severally aspire to bear, 
may be pirated by any auctioneer’s clerk or apothe- 
cary’s apprentice in the villages adjoining their 
mansions, and, thus dragged through the mire, be 
divested of the aristocratic associations which con- 
stituted their attraction. 

A name suggestive of offensive or ridiculous 
association may with propriety be discontinued ; 


| the inheritor, as heir-general of the representation 


and property of an ancient line, may be permitted 
to bear its name, and the same privilege may be 
extended to a few other exceptional cases, with 
the sanction, however, of public authority to be 


| exercised in accordance with established principles 


by a competent tribunal, and without trenching 
on the rights of families. Originally, doubtless, 
names and arms were arbitrarily, and subsequently 
for a considerable period irregularly, adopted and 
conferred. This in early times involved probably 
little if any inconvenience, but the necessity of 
limiting this usage being experienced, every 
monarchy and state on the continent of Europe 
acquired the exclusive right of conferring arms,— 
change of name being rarely if ever resorted to. 
In France, Germany, and other continental 
states, at present, as in former times, by a system 
of forms strictly adhered to, and rigidly enforced, 
embracing record and strict proof of birth, bap- 
tism, marriage, death, and burial, it is sim- 
ply impossible unduly to assume a name oF 
designation without the means of easy detection, 


| visited by punishment. ‘The political and social 





revolutions which have successively swept over 
France since the close of the last century, have 
afforded facilities and temptations to the assump- 
tion of — not names, a scandal unheard-of except 
with the direct view of crime,—but of titles and 
the coveted “de.” These fraudulent pretensions 
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have, however, in deference to the public interests, 
been encountered by the present Emperor with 
enactments and regulations enforced with such 
salutary rigour that they have been practically 
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was confirmed to a man who, without official in- 
terference, assumed a surname, which was to be 
| the condition of its inheritance or succession, 


C. C, 


suppressed, and (presenting an enviable contrast | 


to the ludicrous application of the term “ Esquire” 
regardless of right in this country) no person can 
be named in a public or private document other- 
wise than by his real name and designation, In 
France, in this respect at least, “ a spade is called 
a spade.” 

In England, Ireland, and Scotland, the Crown 
sanctions, by the royal sign manual, changes of 
name, and “ Garter” in England, “ Lyon” in 
Scotland, and “ Ulster” in Ireland, by authority 
derived from the Crown, confer arms. That an 
individual by his own mere personal assumption, 
may in every case arrogate to himself a name 
different from his own, has certainly not yet been 
decided, and may be rejected as legally impro- 
bable; although our English Jawyers have in some 
special eases recognised a new name for a limited 


and present purpose as an alias, cautiously guard | 


ing themselves, however, against any consequent 
admission of the right without restriction of change 
As regards armorial bearings, however, 
their assumption or change without authority of 
the Sovereign or the Heralds is clearly and in- 
disputably illegal, and the right arrogated by 
Lord Dorchester to grant, and by Mr. Conant to 
receive, the arms of the former is an attempted 
novel revival of an obsolete pretension inconsis- 


oj name. 


tent with the prerogative of the sovereign. If | 


everybody in this country possesses concurrent 
prerogative with the Crown in reference to change 


of names, the exercise by the latter of the autho- | 


rity is worse than a mere ceremony, rendering, as 
it does, a high sovereign prerogative a needless 
nullity, and exposing it to derision; while a con- 
siderable revenue in the shape of fees is derived 
from it by the officials of the crown. 


Herarpicus ANGLICANUS, 


The remarks of Heranpicus revive a discussion 
which was supposed to be settled when the Lord 
Chancellor recognised, officially, a surname the as- 
sumption of which had disturbed Lord Llanover. 
HeERALpDICUS says “that the dealing with surnames 
is a prerogative of the Crown.” The Crown is not | 
a fountain of names. Among the millions of names | 
what single name was ever conferred by the 
Crown on its first bearer, or invented by officials ? 
What then has the Crown to do with that which 
it never bestowed? The late Lord Clyde was a 
M°Liver. He took the surname of Campbell of 
his own accord, and by his own act, to please him- 
self. He had a legal right to do this. 


The law 


was solemnly settled in the case of Luscomb v. 


Yates (5 Barn. & Adol. R., 555), when an estate | 


Whatever may be the rule in England, at Jeast 
as to change of name, no authority is required by 
the law of Scotland for that purpose, any one be- 

| ing free to take whatever name he likes. See the 

| observations of Lord President Hope in the case 

| of Young, January 14, 1835, 13, Shaw's Cases, 

| 262. G. 
Edinburgh. 


THE GOTHIC VERSION OF THE BIBLE BY 
BISHOP ULPHILAS. 
(3" §. vi. 165.) 
The name of Ulfilas (a.p. 359) is variously wri- 
ten, but Jornandes (De Rebus Geticis, c. 51), is 
the most correct in writing Wulfilas (= Wé6lflein) 
from wulfs, wolf (Matt. vil. 15 ; Luke x. 3), which 
is also the origin of our royal family name of 
| Guelph, 
To the query—* Has this edition ever been pub- 
lished by Castilioni?” the answer is, that besides 
the fragments published by Maio and Castillio- 
neus in 1819, mentioned by your correspondent, 
Castillionzeus published in 1829, 4to, Uphile vers. 
Goth. 2 Paul. ad Corinth. Ep. quam ex Ambros. 
bibl. palimpsestis depromtam c. interpret. adnotatt. 
Glossario, ed. Mediol.; in 1834, Goth. vers. Epp. 
D. Paul. ad Rom., ad Corinth. prime, ad Ephes. 
que supersunt, §¢. ; and in 1835, Goth. vers. Epp. 
D. Paul. ad Gal., ad Phil., ad Col., ad Thes. prime 
que supersunt, &c. Gabelentz and Loebe have col- 
lected all these fragments in their Gothic Old and 
New Testament, Alfenb. 1836, 4to. 
To the query—* Where can I find an accurate 
account of Ulphilas, and his translation?” the 
answer is, that a brief but accurate account is to 
be found, under the head “ Argenteus Codex,” in 
Penny Cycl. (ii. 308); a more extended one in 
De Wette’s Lehrbuch des Neuen Testaments (s. 22), 
of which Theodore Parker published a transla- 
| tion at Boston, U.S.; Hug in sothe respects more 

ample. Zahn, in 83 quarto pages of his Einleitung 

in Ulfilas, refers to all the ancient authorities 
| Socrates (iv. 27, [33]), Sozomen (vi. 37), Theodo- 
ret (iv. 37), Philostorgius (ii. 5), and Jornandes 
(in Muratori Rerum Italicarum Scriptores, i. p. 
187), c. 25 [51]; and enters fully into the subject. 

To the query—* What is the supposed anti- 
quity of the Codex Argenteus?” the answer is, 
according to Hug (s. 134), “It is very probable 
that the Upsal Codex was written in Italy, and its 
date falls at the latest in the beginning of the 
sixth century, before the Gothic dominion ended 
in Italy.” ‘This appears to be Ihre’s opinion (Up- 
sal Philos. Trans. iii. 29). See Horne (ii. 91-95, 
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Pl. v. 1.); Thre, Ulfilas illustratus, 1773 ; Knittel, 
Ulphile vers. Goth. 1762; and Fragmenta, 1763. 
There are dissertations and illustrations in Latin 
by Kirchmaier, 1693; Sederman, 1700; Scheett- 
gen, 1723 ; Wachter, 1723; and Stuss, 1733; and 
in German by Michaelis, with Marsh's notes trans- 
lated by Rosenmiiller, 1795 and 1803; besides 
many works illustrative of the language. 

T. J. Bucktown. 

Lichfield. 





To the first query—Whether the edition of the 
latest discoveries by the late Cardinal Mai of por- 
tions of the New Testament, in the Gothic version 
of Ulphilas, have ever been published: it appears 
that they were published by Cardinal Mai in 1820, 
the year following the publication of the Specimen 
of them by Mai and Castilioni in 1819. In the 
article “ Palimpsests " in the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica, it is stated that Mai published in 1820 — 

“Ulphile Interpretatio Gothica, in Ambrosiano pa- 
limpsesto detecta, epistolarum tredecim Divi Pauli, alia- 
rumque partium aliquot Biblicarum, Esdre nimirum, 
Nehemia, Divi Matthzi, cum anonymi Homilia, seu 
Tractatu, et cum parte Gothici calendarii.” 


To the second query — Where an accurate ac- 
count of Ulphilas and his translations can be 
found: it is hopeless to look for any detailed ac- 
count of a man, of whom so little beyond his name 
is known. A few lines in a biographical diction- 
ary, or some work on the Holy Scriptures are all 
that can be expected. 
that he was Bishop of the Mesian Goths, or an- 
cient Germans, in the fourth century; that he is 
supposed to have invented the Gothic alphabet 
for a people who before were ignorant of the use 
of letters; and that about the year 367 he trans- 
lated the Bible into the Gothic language. 

To the third query—What is the supposed an- 
tiquity of the Codex Argenteus at Upsal, contain- 
ing only the four Gospels: it is supposed to 
be of the sixth century. It had been thought by 
some to be the MS. written by Ulphilas himself ; 
but this is disproved by its having various read- 
ings in the margin. 
Introduction to the Sacred Scriptures, -~ i. p. mI? 


MADAME MALIBRAN DE BERIOT. 
(3° S. vi. 132.) 
With reference to your recent remarks upon 
the death and burial of this highly-gifted lady, 
would you allow me to add a few words intended 


to remove the stigma apparently implied in your | ng i 
| owing to the now aged and blind, but still kind- 


closing remarks upon M. de Beriot, and, I may 
add, upon the medical gentlemen who attended 
Malibran in the earlier stages of her fatal illness. 
There does not appear the Teast foundation for the 





See Dr. Dixon's General | 


| to the grave by strangers.” 


All the accounts agree | 





rumour that Malibran’s death was occasioned, or 
even accelerated, by improper treatment. It is 
true that Dr. Belluomini, her private physician 
and confidential friend, declined holding a con- 
sultation with Drs. Hull and Bardsley and Mr. 
Worthington, of this city, alleging, that as he was 
a homeopathist, and as his practice was conse- 
quently very different from theirs, a consultation 
could be of no use whatever. This unwillingness 
on his part to co-operate with the allopathic 
doctors, does not, to my mind, imply censure of 
the treatment they had adopted. On the con- 
trary, [ fully believe that had such been the 
opinion of Dr. Belluomini, he would distinctly and 
at once have declared it. Of such a declaration I 
can find no trace. When it is known that a local 
surgeon was subsequently called in, whose sug- 
gestions were all acted upon, I think it will gene- 
rally be admitted that Dr. Belluomini was, in 
reality, as little able to avert the impending doom 
of Malibran, as were the gentlemen whom 
“rumour” unjustly censured. Thus much in jus- 
tice to the medical gentlemen of Manchester most 
deeply concerned. Now, as to the facts concern- 
ing Monsieur de Beriot’s “inexplicable” conduct in 
quitting the country “ within two hours after his 
wife’s death, leaving her remains to be consigned 
Upon this head, a 
letter written by Dr. Belluomini to a friend in 
London, and quoted in the Musical World of 
Oct. 7, 1836, will throw sufficient light to ex- 
onerate M. de Beriot from the grave charges 
which have been unceremoniously heaped upon 
his head. 

After arguing that although De Beriot’s sud- 
den departure from England might have been 
wrong, according to existing customs in England, 
it could not have been wrong in a foreigner to 
follow the customs established in the greater part 
of the continent, the Doctor goes on to observe,— 

« Besides, to every rule there is an exception. Poor De 
Beriot, who during nine days had almost neither slept nor 
ate, amidst the most poignant op found himself 
in such a state of depression of body and mind, when his 
dear wife expired, that I prevailed upon him to quit im- 
mediately a place where everything contributed to aug- 
ment his trouble. . . . . . 1 saw that if De Beriot 
remained in Manchester, he would be dead there also, of 
fall into a dangerous sickness. . . . « If, then, to 
have quitted Manchester so soon were a reprehensible act, 


| the blame must entirely fall upon me, but in no wise upon 


De Beriot.” 


Were it in the least necessary to prove that De 
Beriot was a loving and devoted husband to his 
loving and devoted wife, the task would be an easy 
one. I have abundant evidence at command. 

The above explanation I regard as @ duty 


hearted and affable, De Beriot. 
Joun Towens. 


Manchester. 
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PS. Might I add that Malibran felt a firm | 


| thus implied is spoken of in this 


conviction that she was to die in the flower of her 
age. In addition to the authorities quoted for the 
guidance of your correspondent might be added 
the memoirs and notices concerning Malibran in | 
the Musical World of 1836, and the Memoirs of | 
Malibran by the Countess de Merlin (London, 

Colburn, 1840), which latter work the great French | 
critic, Fetis, pronounces a “ romance.” The second 

volume (by another hand?) is, however, trust- | 
worthy. 





There are few admirers of the gifted Malibran 
who, after reading your correspondent’s remarks, | 
do not regret that he gree over many scenes 
truly heartrending which darkened the path to 
her final resting-place. She was indeed con- 
signed to the tomb by her afflicted friends, and in 
their presence, with all the sad solemnity of grief. 
“Not long after, her remains were exhumed and 
taken to Brussels.” The references which follow this 
sentence must awaken the most painful reminis- 
cences of the wonderful power of voice, and the 
irresistible fascination of manner that accompanied 
every note of this “ Queen of Song.” The means 
of transit, let it be proclaimed, leave no stain on 
British enthusiasm. From Brussels her body was | 
conveyed to the royal village of Lacken; in the 
cemetery there is a small alcove temple covering 
her remains, and perhaps one of the most success- 
ful efforts to embody an elevated train of thought 
in colourless marble. In this work Geefs has sur- 
passed himself. The figure, in the act of ascend- 
ing;is supported by the folds of an ample drapery, 
resting on a sphere; the swoln breast pourtrays 
the internal struggles to delight the audience with | 
her much-loved notes; and on “ her polished 
brow” a single star typifies a bright and heavenly | 
guide to the ascending spirit’s eternal flight. 

H. Daveney. 


Tue Hon. Baron Mounrner (3" S. vi. 89.)— 
I observed some mention of this Fellow of King’s 
College, and accordingly send the following ex- 
tract from Harwood’s Alumni Etonienses. Probably | 
he owed his promotion at so early an age to Sir 
Robert Walpole having been at the same college. 


“Mounteney, Richard, A.B., A.M. 1735, was born at 
Putney; became a barrister of the Inner Temple, and | 
afterwards one of the Barons of the Exchequer in Ireland, 
when, in 1743, there came on in that court the famous 
trial between John Annesley, Esq., and Richard, Earl of 
Anglesea, in which this judge made a most respectable 
figure. He published his first edition of Demosthenes in 
1731. He was also the author of the Observations on the 
probable issue of the Congress, printed 1748, 8vo; and in | 
the same year appeared his celebrated dedication of the | 
Select Orations of Demosthenes to the deceased Sir Robert 
Walpole, with notes.” 


J. HL. | 


| wood, 


Nurr anv Speci (3 §S. vi. 168.) — The game 
art of North 
Yorkshire, as spell and knor. C. J. R., who in- 
quires the derivation, supposes it to be Nordern 
Spiel, which I find to be different to a note I have 
on the subject : — 

“ Knar or knor, a wooden knob or ball. German gnar, 
a knot, knob, or clump; spell, splinter, or slight bar of 
The trap or shoe is here called the spell, which 
is sometimes nothing more than a piece of thick lath, 
balanced upon an underprop, from which to tilt and 


strike the knor or ball. German spielan, or Saxon spele.” 


Whitby. : 
Derivation oF Names (3" S. vi. 166.) — The 


| author of The History of Christian Names (i. 335) 


says, Elvira is most probably from the Latin 
albus, white, and through the Spanish became 
Alber, Alver, Alberia, and Elvira. He considers 
Berengaria (ii. 274) is from the Anglo-Saxon 
Beorn, Beornland ; hence, in Latin, Bernicia, Be- 
ornia. In the Pyrenees the boar-spear or nor- 
thern bjorngjer became Berenger and Berengario. 
Sancho, he says (i. 369), is from the Latin sanctus. 
And Alphonso (ii. 237) from Hildefuns = battle 
eagerness in Gothic Spain; and hence Ildefonso, 
Illefonso, and Alphonso. T. J. Bucxton. 


Wurruicore, etc. (3" S. vi. 169.) — Among 
several manuscript memoranda which I possess 
connected with the folk lore of this neighbour- 
hood, I find whirlicote or whiskey, to be a convey- 
ance of the one-horse chaise description, in use 
above a century ago. Scott, I think in “St. 
Ronan's Well,” alludes to this almost forgotten 
vehicle as green in colour, and placed low upon 
its little old-fashioned wheels, the head being 


| calashed or hooded for raising or lowering at 


pleasure; while the inmates were further secured 
from the weather by leather curtains, which fell 
in front. The derivation of whirlicote appears to 
be from the Saxon Awoel, to wheel or whirl, and cot, 
covering or shelter. A meaning to whiskey will 
be seen in the expression of this quarter, to 
“whisk past,” to whirl along with rapidity. G. 

Whitby. 

The initial whirl, from the Anglo-Saxon waerlan, 
is well known from whirlpool, whirlwind, and 
whirligig. Cote is from the old French costoyer, 


| to pass by, to pass the side of another — 


“We coted them on the way, and hither they are com- 

ing.”—Hamlet. Act II. 8. 2. 

“Her amber hair for foul hath amber coted.” 
Love's Labour’s Lost, Act 1V. 8. 3. 

Which, according to Nares, means it so far sur- 
passed amber as to make it [amber] seem foul, 

The population of London is stated by Hume 
(viii. ch. iv. p. 196), to have been little more than 


150,000 in the reign of James I., but I am not 


aware that any record exists of the population 
prior to this date. T. J. Buckxton. 
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“Continuation oF Joun Buti” (3" S. i. 499; by, if I am not mistaken, the Rev. W. James, 


ii. 34, &c.)—Although, like most continuations of 
successful works, the third part of this work is 
much inferior to the preceding two ; and, although 
there is a great doubt whether it be really the 
work of Arbuthnot, there is much that is curious 
in it, and a good key may be useful in its perusal. 
As far as I can make out, it would be much as 
follows; of course Nic Frog, Lewis Baboon, 
Hocus, &c. &c., are the same personages as in the 
former parts. To these are added — 

Squire Worthy, probably .. . 

Courtly . . . St. John. 

Sir Roger in the Stocks . .. 

Mumquag . . . Hanover. 

I'wo adjacent Manors . . . Bremen and Verdun. 

Bullock’s Hatch ... ? Crown Lands. 

Orlando Baboon ... The Regent Orleans. 

Riots among John’s Tenants ... Scotch Rebellion, 1715. 

Sir Swain Northey . . . Charles XLI. of Sweden, 

Peter Bear .. . Peter the Great. 

Sardian ... Sardinia.. 

Silian Lands . . Sicily. 

Gaffer Swarthy .. . Savoy. 

Bob Bronze . . . Sir Robert Walpole. 

Sternholt . . . Stanhope. 

Squat... ? Pulteney. 

John’s Gamblers . . . 

The armed Challops. . . Byng’s Fleet. 

Scaling the Walls of a Barn . . . Taking of Gibraltar. 

Nick Frog’s China Shop . .. The Ostend Company. 

Fred Wildfire . . . King of Prussia. 

Double... ? 

Wild Nervous... ? 


It would much oblige if any of your readers 
would correct and complete the above list. 


A. A. 


Ormond. 


Oxford in the Tower. 


The South Sea Bubble. 


Poets’ Corner. 


Greek Ericgram at Oxrorp (3™ S. vi. 128.) 
I can furnish Mereres with so much of the epi- 
gram as comprises the names of the twelve candi- 
dates, extending to four lines, but I have no more 
of it, nor was I before aware that it extended be- 
yond these. The epigram was attributed, at the 
the time, to the Rev. William James, then fellow 
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Fellow of that College. 
*Avépes olde Suddex’ es Npied FAGov a&yava. 
Ppovdos, Totopdpos, wal *AA€KTopes, 1yOvos da, 
Kaddv bpos, Aicoal wérpai, Apvoelxedos, 'Aypds, 
Moberly, Kape, Cobham, kat ‘Exay déxovri ye Oye, 
The twelve candidates were,—Froude, Bow- 
man, and Cox, Rowe, Beaumont, Copleston, Oake- 


| ley, Field, Moberly, Carey, Cobham, and Wilber- 


force. J. E. Jackson, 


Leigh Delamere, Chippenham. 


Prenat Laws enrorcinG Pustic Worsuip (3 


| S. vi. 130, 198.) — Clearly Watson was not pun- 


| 


ished under statute of 1 Elizabeth for non-attend- 
ance at church, inasmuch as when admonished by 
the magistrates, he was “ ordered to attend some 
place of worship,” and might therefore, if he 
pleased, worship with any Christian denomination. 
J OSEPHUS. 
“Witnikins AND HIs Dinan” (3" S. vi. 158.) 
A correspondent wishes to know the Latin and 
Greek versions of the above song. I should also 
be glad if some one would give in “ N. & Q.” the 
remainder of that amusing rendering of the song 
in French, with which, I believe, Albert Smith 
used to entertain folks years ago. The first verses 
are these : — 
“C’est d'un riche marchand qui demeurait en ville, 
Il n’avait qu’un enfant, une trés jolie fille, 
Son nom était Dinah, pas seize ans encore. 
Avec une tres large fortune en argent et or.” 
Exon. 
Cornisu Proverss (3"¢ S, vi. 5.)—One of Mr. 
Trerotren’s Cornish proverbs on love, wedlock, 
&e., I have heard elsewhere, in a somewhat dif- 
ferent, I should think a more genuine, form: — 
“When furze is out of season, 
Kissing’s out of fashion.” 


The furze of the proverb is not the common 


| furze that blossoms in the spring, and then is 


of Oriel and Vicar of Cobham, since rector of | 


Bilton, near Rugby : — 

poddos, Totdpopos, cal "AAékropes, "Ix Obos da, 

KaAdby dpos, Avooal rérpat, Apvoeixedos, ’Aypds, 

KpiWovauav, Bidrov tr’ S yy’ éraévuuos fuetepoio 

“Qpas 7’ obvou’ Exwv, wal ‘Exdv &éxovt: 5& Oup@. 

In English they run thus: — Froude, Bowman, 
Cox, Rowe, Beaumont, Coplestone, Oakeley, Field, 
Moberly, Cobham [i. e. called by the name of the 
author's living], Wilberforce. This is the tran- 
script of the lines as furnished to me by one of 
the candidates now living, and whose name occurs 
among the above. If any preceding or subsequent 
lines can be supplied, I shall rejoice to see them. 
Meanwhile these are at your service. 


Y.B.N. J. 
This was written at the Oriel election in 1826, 


green till spring comes round again, but a smaller 
kind that throws out its yellow blossoms all the 
year round. P. S.C. 

Tormitt Famiry (3 §. vi. 48.)—I am very 
anxious to obtain the pedigree of, or any inform- 
tion relating to, the Tothills of Shardeloes, co. 
Bucks, whose heiress married Francis Drake of 
Esher, an. 1600. Perhaps your correspondent 
E. W. can help me. I add my address. 

W. T. T. Drake. 
Lawshall, Bury St. Edmunds. 


JENKYN Martuew (3 §. vi. 168), a younger 


| son of Sir David Mathew, of Radyr, by Wenllian 


Herbert, is said by some Welsh authorities to 
have been killed at Cowbridge. By others he 18 
said to have married Lucia, sole heiress of William 
Starkey of Wilts, brother of Sir Humphrey S., 
Lord Chief Baron. From them descended the 
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Mathews of Felix Hall, Essex, and St. Kew and 
Pennytenny in Cornwall, whose pedigree is in 
Burke. There was no Jenkyn Mathew of “ Cas- 
tell-y-Mynach,” not “ Menyyale.” C. 


Canrsy Famuzy (3 S. vi. 128.) — The Nicho- 
las Carey about whom your correspondent in- 
quires was certainly not one of the first twelve 
jurats of the Royal Court of Guernsey. The 
institution of jurats dates from as far back as the 
beginning of the thirteenth century, and who the 
first twelve were is altogether unknown. The 
registers of the island begin to be kept from 
January, 1526-7; and the Nicholas Carey in 
question was one of the twelve then in office. 
He had probably been elected some few years 
before, and he died in or about the year 1535, 
leaving one son and three daughters all grown up. 
The Carey family appears to have been known in 
Guernsey at least two centuries earlier. 


P. S.C. 
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| had for a servant in their heavy misfortunes. 


Maeyet (3° S. vi. 168.) — The following ex- | 


tract, from Pseudodoria Epidemica, or Enquiries 
into Vulgar and Common Errors, by Thomas 
Browne, will answer Lizut. WapLow’s query :— 


“ But certainely false it is what is commonly affirmed 
and believed, that Garlick doth hinder the attraction of 
the Loadstone; which is notwithstanding delivered by 
grave and worthy writers, by Pliny, Solinus, Ptolemy, 
Plutarch, Albertus Mathiolus, Rueus, Langius, and many 
more. An effect as strange as that of Homer’s Moly, 
and the Garlick the gods bestowed upon Ulysses. But 
that it is evidently false many experiments declare. For 
an iron wire, heated red hot, and quenched in the juice of 
Garlick, doth, notwithstanding, contract a verticity from 
the earth and attracteth the Southerne point of the 
Needle. If also the tooth of a loadstone be covered, or 
stuck in Garlick, it will notwithstanding attract and 
animate any needles excited and fixed in Garlick, until 
they begin to rust, doe yet retaine their attractive and 
polury respects.”—Folio, 1646, p. 67. 

H. ConGreve. 


Crry Custom (3"S. vi. 48.)—Before the origin 


of a custom is inquired into, it would be well, in the | 


first place, to be assured that something of the 
sort has really existed; and, in the second place, 
to ascertain what was the precise nature of it. 
On both thesg points, T. B. would do good service 
by furnishing your readers with an extract from 
the charter of Henry IIL.: setting out (in the 
original language) the clause by which the sup- 
posed custom is stated to have been repealed. 

In the mean time, I must say that I have great 
doubts as to the correctness of the passage quoted 
from the City Press, which speaks of a citizen's 
being able to discharge himself from “ pleas of the 
crown,” by the oath of his “jury of compurga- 
tors.” And I would beg to inquire : ~ 7 

1. Whether, when a defendant waged his law, 
the persons whom he brought to swear for him 
were in ancient times individually denominated 
compurgators ? 


| 
| 
| 
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2. Whether they were ever styled, collectively, 
a jury ? 

3. Whether, either in London or elsewhere, 
wager of law was ever allowed in pleas of the 
crown ? MELETES. 

De Beavvor Famity (3" S. vi. 147.) —A 
friend has pointed out two probable errors in the 
Latin inscription printed as above. We have 
together carefully examined the monument, and 
believe that the third line should read : 

“ Quem suus optaret socium Glovernus, Egena.” 

I now hazard a translation, with which I am far 
from satisfied : — 

“ Within—not unworthy of such a resting place—lie 
buried the remains of Beauvoir, to be bewailed by Guern- 
sey poets. Him whom their Gloucester would have 
wished for a friend and companion, that unhappy family 
Whoever 
thou art, be desirous of imitating this man in his deeds; 
(and) O daughter! mayst thou find a like parent, and, 
when thou art married, a like husband.” 

Glovernus, masculine, from Glovernia, Glou- 
cester. 

Egena gens refers to the Stuarts—the family 
to which Glovernus belonged. Juxta Turrim. 

Frencu Conression or Fairu (3" S. vi. 47, 
118, 196.) —It is asked how long the Confession 
of Faith of the Calvinist Synod of Paris, in 1559, 
continued in force as a rule of faith? Also, whe- 
ther it was in any material points affected by the 
Confession subsequently adopted at the Synod of 
La Rochelle, in 1571? 

In less than ten years, the French Calvinists 
began to join in the sentiments of the Zwinglians 
in Switzerland; and maintained openly that the 
36th article of the former Confession, relating to 


| the Lord’s Supper, must be changed. The Synod 


held at La Rochelle in 1571, however, confirmed 


| the previous decision, and gave an elaborate ex- 





planation of it. But this not satisfying the Swiss 
followers of Zwinglius, they complained to Beza; 
who was ordered to answer them, that the decree of 
La Rochelle did not regard them, but was only for 
certain Frenchmen. This by no means contented 
the Swiss, who felt themselves equally condemned. 
Bullinger was ordered to answer Beza, and in- 
sisted that the decree ought to be mitigated. To 
this the French submitted; and in the year fol- 
lowing, at the Synod of Nismes, they struck out 
of the decree of La Rochelle those words which 
contained its main purpose concerning the doc- 
trine of the Lord’s Supper. This certainly af- 
fected the Confession of La Rochelle in a very 
material point. 

In the national Synod of the French Calvinists 
at Sainte-Foy, in 1578, power was given to change 
the Confession of Faith of 1559, with a view to unit- 
ing all the reformed churches ; but the Lutherans 
proved untractable, and things remained as they 
were. More cannot be said without getting into 
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religious controversy, which should above all 
things be avoided in “ N. &. Q.” 

I will therefore only add that, as P. S. C. sur- 
mises, all these decrees and Confessions of Faith 
have long become obsolete. F. C. H. 


Heratpic (3% S. vi. 167.)—Amongst the 
sketches I recently made of arms upon tombs in 
Stepney churchyard, I find one representing a 
most proper lion rampant, with three mullets in 
chief. I found these arms upon the tomb of 
“ Captain Robert Halcrow.” The inscription also 
says, that he was of “ the Island of Shetland.” I 
may observe, by the bye, that there is a goodly 
number of arms upon the tombs in this church- 
yard, though many of them are in a very crum- 
bled condition. I think old St. Pancras church- 
yard has been more plentifully besprinkled with 
coats of arms than any “God's Acre” I know. 
[can at this moment tell off upon my fingers no 
less than fifty-four coats; but this, I believe, is 
not quite all. The majority of them, however, 
are fast crumbling away. Hendon churchyard 
also, is amazingly well stored with arms—many 
of very considerable interest. Should any reader 
of “N. & Q.,” who happens to be imbued with 
heraldic loves, find himself strolling near the 
somewhat out-of-the-way churchyard of East 
Barnet, I would advise him to walk over the stile, 
and round to the back of the church, where he will 
presently discover three side-by-side altar-tombs. 
On one of these (much overgrown with ivy, which 
can be gently pulled aside), he will find a coat of 
arms—the scroll-work of which is the finest, as a 
piece of high-relief carving, I have ever seen upon 
a tomb. It has been executed with a masterly 
hand, and I should recommend it as a study to 
some of my sculptor friends, did funeral fashion 
still call for such coat-armour ornamentation. 
The shield of devices, enclosed by the above- 
mentioned scrolling, has also been more firmly 
carved than usual. The inscription on this tomb 
is to Katherine Hadley, the “ youngest daughter 
and heiress of S* John Fitz-james, of Leweston, 
in the County of Dorset.” ‘The dates of the in- 
scription are 1712 and 1720. Epwin Rorre. 

Somers Town. 

A great number of instances of lions rampant 
with mullets in, or on a chief, are given in Mr. 
Papworth’s Ordinary (pp. 103, 107, &e.), but 
none seem to agree exactly with A. F.’s descrip- 
tion. Is he quite sure as to the blazon? A. A. 

Poets’ Corner. 

Tue “Inrant Hercures” (3™ §S. vi. 126.)— 
It may be interesting to the readers of “ N. & Q.” 
to know, that in The Art Journal for 1846 (then, 
however, called The Art Union), p. 255, there is 
preserved a letter addressed to Lord Northwick, 
and written by Mr. William Rolfe, the “ stalwart 
farmer” mentioned by 4. This letter—dated from 





“Sealy’s Farm, Beaconsfield, June 8, 1844”—is 
upon the subject of the “Infant Hercules.” In 
this letter I notice Mr. Rolfe mentions a Mrs, 
Haviland, in connection with Edmund Burke. 
This lady is, no doubt, the same whose place of 
burial I have indicated in “N. & Q.,” 2" S. x, 
64. Epwin Rorrs. 

Somers Town. 

Tue Romans 1 Inpra (3"4 S. vi. 164.)— Dr, 
Robertson, in his Historical Disquisition concern- 
ing Ancient India (3rd edit., p. 63), says “ that 
probably the modern Meerzaw, or Merjee, is the 
Musiris of the ancients. Mr. Concreve, how- 
ever, seems to assume as certain what Dr. Robert- 
son gives as only conjectural. As Mr. Concreve 
must have good reasons for this, it may gratify 
some of your readers to learn them. Dr. Robert- 
son’s grounds of conjecture are given in the pre- 
ceding part of the paragraph from which I have 
quoted. G. 

Edinburgh. 


Earty Marriaces (3 S. vi. 129.)—I extract 
the following passage as going far to explain the 
state of things adverted to by Errtonnacn: — 

“ Temporary disability from defect of age does not in- 
validate the marriage; but it leaves the party or parties 
at liberty to avoid, or to confirm, such premature union 
on attaining the age of consent: which for males is four- 
teen, and for females twelve. Before the abolition of 
feudal tenures, when the lords were entitled to sell the 
marriages of their male and female wards, infantine mar- 
riages were very common: fathers being anxious to pre- 
vent wives and husbands from being forced upon their 
children after their death; and lords being eager, either 
to secure the prize for their own family, or to realise the 
profit arising from a sale.” — Penny Cyclopedia, Art. 
* Marriage.” 

Me tetss. 

Monoc (3* §. vi. 28, 59.)—It is suggested that 
this word is a contraction of monoculus, but I 
cannot see the connexion between a one-eyed 
person and a leper. Surely the ¢ is only the MS. 
form of sigma; and the words is ydvos, separate, 
solitary : see Leviticus xiii. 4, 5. E. Y. 


Anonymous (3 §. vi. 184.)—The poem called 
Alpha, remarkable both in itself and for the notes 
appended to it, was by a young Wel#hman named 
Jones, I forget his Christian name. He was well 
known to the late Mr. Henry Raikes, to whom his 
book was dedicated. Mrs. Raikes (Llwynegrin, 
near Mold) probably could give some account of 
him. I believe he is, or was, at the English Bar. 

LyTTELTON. 


Lapy Marxuam (3" S. v. 498, 522.) — Many 
thanks to your correspondent M. P., who, how- 
ever, is under a mistake in supposing that she was 
a sister of Lady Bedford. John Lord Harington 
had only two daughters, Lucy, who married Ed- 
ward, third Earl of Bedford, and Frances, who 
married Sir Robert Chichester of Raleigh, © 
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Devon. Will M. P. kindly give me the reference 
as to the parts played by Sir Robert and Henry 
Markham during the Civil War ? Crt. 


SrrararieLpsare (3° §. vi. 168.)—Elizabeth, 
widow of Thomas St. Leger, of Woodnesboro, 
co. Kent, was Lady of the Manor of Strathfield- 
saye on May 18, 35 Edw. III. — Ing. p. Mort., 
vol. ii. GRIFFIN, 


Morter, Meret, Penver (23'S. vi. 168, 200.) 
As in the Old Testament names were given either 
from the circumstances of birth, or from some 
peculiarities of the family, e. g. Samuel, DNR, 
“heard of God;” Ishmael, Dayne”, “whom God 
hears;" so from feelings of devotion English fa- 
milies in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
selected baptismal names from Scripture, or He- 
brew words suggestive of religion and piety. With 
submission, therefore, to your correspondent of 
Hagley, I am inclined to think that Muriel, Me- 
riel, and even Mary, may be regarded as deriva- 
tions from the Hebrew language. Moh-rah, 
RVD NTN, according as the vowel points may be, 
signifies “a respecter,” “a fearer of God,” or “a 
teacher of rigteousness.” Michaelis (Suppl. ad 
Lex. Heb,, p.1153) observes, that besides the more 
usual and extensive sense in Gen. xxviii. 17, of 
“dreadful,” and of “ fearful; ” in Exod. xv. 11, it 
comprehends all those who are “truly religious,” 
and that whenever “those who fear Jehovah” * 
are distinguished from Israel, from the family of 
Aaron and the Levites, as in Psalms cxv., cxviii., 
€Xxxv., it means the “ proselytes,” who are deno- 
minated in the New Testament oBovueva: roy Sedv 
(Acts xiii. 26), edAaBeis (Acts ii. 5), and edceBijs 
(Acts xxii. 12). Penuel occurs in Scripture as 
“the father of Godor and Ezer” (1 Chron. iv. 4), 
and the “ son of Shashak ” (1 Chron. viii. 25), but 
beyond question the Christian name was suggested 
by the text of Malachi, i. 9, “ And now I pray you 
beseech God.” ANB, literally, raise thy counte- 
nance (towards) God, for, in truth, “ his counte- 
nance doth behold the upright,” Psalm xi. 7. 

W. Puarr. 
Conservative Club. 


I wish to correct an error which I made about 


the spelling of this name, writing from memory. | 


On looking again at the copies of my ancestress's 
letters (which were accurately made by Bishop 
Lyttelton, the antiquary), I find the name is not 
spelt, as I thought, Maryell, but Meryell. I still 
think, however, that I have seen Maryell some- 
where and the letter y seems to me to make it not 
unlikely that it is a torm or derivative of Mary. 
LyTTELTon, 


e = Va ” a 
ihe noun, yiah-rah, TINT, “ reverence,” is used for 


viety,” “the fear of God,” although the name of God is 
Omitted. 


“ 
I 


The name Muriel is found in the Roman de 
Rou, line 11145, where she is stated to be the wife 
of Iwun, or Ivon “al chapel,” and — 

“Seror li Dus de par sa mere, 
E Herluin aveit & pere;” 

i. e. “Sister to the Conqueror by his mother, hav- 
ing Herluin for her father.” 

On this passage M. Auguste Le Prevost re- 
marks, that the uterine sister of William the Con- 
queror, the Countess d’Aumale, was named, not 
Muriel, but Adelis, or Adélaide ; and that her hus- 
band was Eudes de Champagne, but that some 
historians assign her a first husband, who might 
have been this Zwun. 

On a subsequent passage, line 13550, where 
the “ Sire d’Aubemare,” or Aumale, is spoken of, 
he has the following note : — 

- “Probably Ivon au chapel is here alluded to, a very 
doubtful personage, whom we have seen already on the 
stage. Astothename of Muriel, . . . the authors of The 
Literary History of France have imagined themselves to 
have discovered it in the verses addressed to Muriel, the 
Nun ( Sanctimonialem), by Serlon, Canon of Bayeux. . . . 
A very curious fact, in reference to this discussion, is the 
existence of a Murier, or Muriel, sister of one of our dukes 
of the name of Richard (probably Richard IIL.) at- 
tested by William the Conqueror in a charter in favour of 
the Abbey of the Trinity at Caen. See Gall. Christ. xi. 
inst. col. 70. Possibly it is this Muriel, out of whom our 
author has made a sister of William.” 

Amongst the ancient English families, in which 
this name still exists, is that of Horner of Mells, 
co. Somerset, whose ancestor, Sir John Horner 
(sheriff in 1564), married Meryell, or Muriel, Holt, 
widow, daughter and co-heiress of John Malte. 

C. W. Bineuam. 


Dr. Tomine (3*'S. vi. 67.)—I too have heard 
an anecdote of Bishop Tomline, and should be 
glad to know whether it can be confirmed or not. 

The story as told me was, that Pitt, on his 
deathbed, gave the Bishop his silver inkstand ; 
and that, within a fortnight afterwards, the ink- 
stand was for sale at a silversmith’s. 

The person that told me the story (now de- 
ceased) was likely to have had it on good authority. 
It was meant to convey the imputation, that the 
Bishop had gone off with the keepsake and turned 
it into ready money. ‘The facts are, however, 
capable of a different interpretation: for it is 
quite possible that the executor may have Jaid an 
embargo on the piece of plate, or the Bishop 
given it up, for the benefit of the creditors. 

P. S.C. 

Wuo represents Major Pierson’s F amity ? 
(3" S. vi. 129.) — Major Pierson’s sister was the 
wife of the late Venerable Archdeacon of Chi- 
chester, the Rev. Charles Webber. They had 








five children :— Rey. Charles, married, and died 
|s. p. Pierson, in the army, dead, unmarried, 
| William, retired Lieutenant, Royal Navy, has 
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several children living: his only son is a Captain 
in the 42nd Regiment in India. Rev. George, 
living, has a family. Mary, living, unmarried. 
Haster Horuztst. 
Lodsworth. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 
The Works of William Shakespeare. 


Second Edition. 


Mr. Dyce has published the fourth volume of his edi- 
tion of Shakspeare, which contains five of the historical 
plays, viz. King John; 
Henry I1V.and Henry V. It is, like its predecessors, full 
of evidence of Mr. Dyce’s thorough knowledge of the 
language and literature of the Elizabethan Period; and 
of his conscientious desire to produce what he believes to 
be the best possible text of the poet. Actuated by this 
feeling, Mr. Dvce does not hesitate to adopt many of the 
emendations of the MS. Corrector. Thus, in the First 
Part of Henry IV. (Act V. Sc. 3), instead of 

“ The king hath many marching in his coats,” 


(Chapman & Hall.) 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


The Text revised by | 
the Rev. Alexander Dyce. Jn Eight Volumes ( Vol. IV.) 


Richard II.; the two parts of 


(8 S. VI. Serr. 17, "64, 


| “ History of the Hereditary Sheriffs of Galloway ” is in. 
| terwoven a vast body of illustration of contemporary 
history, and as much of the history of social life: and 
the book is consequently far more amusing than our 
readers would imagine it would be possible to make, 
what at first sight would appear to promise little more 
than a long muster roll of little known and long departed 
worthies. 

An Alphabetical Dictionary of Coats of Arms belonging to 
Families in Great Britain and Ireland ; forming an Ex- 
tensive Ordinary of British Armorials, upon an entirely 
New Plan. By John W. Papworth, F.R.LB.A. Part 
XII. (Published for the Author.) 

We are glad to see, in this Twelfth Part of Mr. Pap- 
worth’s most useful work, evidence of his recovered 
health. We are pained however to see that, although 
three-fifths of this work so indispensable to heraldic 
students has now been issued, only one hundred and 
forty-seven subscribers have as yet come forward to sup- 
port it. Surely this number would be readily doubled, if 
Mr. Papworth could bring the book under the notice of 
those interested in heraldic studies. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 





he states that the MS. corrector has undoubtedly re- 
covered the true reading; and he follows it — 

“ The king hath many masking in his coats.” 
So again, in the Second Part of Henry IV. (Act III. | 
Sc. 1), he adopts “slippery shrouds,” instead of the old 
and unmeaning “slippery clouds” of the original; and in 
so doing, shows better judgment than the editors of the 
Cambridge edition, who reject what we cannot but consider 
great improvements of the text. Mr. Dyce rejects other 
emendations from the same source, which we should have 
been glad to see introduced: as, in King John, “ sin-be- 
stained cloak,” for “ thin-bestained cloak.” And, in the 
same play — 

Se. . 7 e Courage, and run 

To meet displeasure further from the doors,”— 

which seems to us a great improvement upon the old— 


“ 





‘ ; ° ‘ Forage, and run,” &c. 

But in rejecting these, Mr. Dyce has clearly acted upon 
an unbiassed judgment; and a conviction, in which we 
cannot share, that the older readings represent more 
correctly what the poet wrote. 


The Aqnews of Lochnaw. 
Sheriffs of 
Traditions, and Ge nealogical Notices of Old Families of 
the Sheriffdom, 1330 to 1747. By Sir Andrew Agnew, 
Bart., M.P. (A. & C. Black.) 

The local and family histories of Scotland are just now 
receiving considerable attention, and the result is some 
valuable additions to those branches of literature. Mr. 
Chambers’s excellent History of Peeblesshire was recently 
noticed by us; and we have now to call the attention 
of our readers to a volume of equal interest and value: 
and for which we are indebted to the accident of the 
author, when sitting alone in his library on a wet morn- 
ing in the winter of 1860, accidentally ‘stumbling on the 
following quaint passage in Sir Thomas Brown: “ Our 
fathers find their graves in our short memories, and sadly 
tell us how we may be buried in those of our survivors.” 
Under the influence of the train of thought thus sug- 
gested, Sir Andrew Agnew commenced a search among 
his muniments; and the result is a volume replete with 


A History of the Hereditary 


s 


Galloway, with Conte mporary Anecdotes, | 





information, and rich in anecdote and tradition. In the 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books to be sent direct ts 


| the gentlemen by whom they are required,and whose names and ad- 


lresses are given for that purpose: — 

H.), Forvas Pontsament: a Scriptural Argument, is 
Two Parts. 2nd Edition. London, )846. 

Dopwett (Kev. H Errsrotany Discourse, proving that the Soul 
is a Principle naturally Mortal. London, 1706. : 
towers (Jomn), Let a Farenp on tux Homan Sour, &c. tad 
Edition. London, 1846 

Mason (Rev. W.), Waar ts tar Homan Sovt? London, 1852. 

Aw Essay on ree Disrixction serween Bovy, Sour, anv Serr, by 

the Author of“ Miriam."’ London, 1841. 

Wanted by Mr. W. Maude, Higher Tranmere, Birkenhead. 


Dosxey (H. 


28 TO 


Tar Exewewrts or A New Metuop or Reasontxnc 1x Groweray ar 
pirep to THe Rectirication or tHe Crncie, by Thomas Taylor. do, 
1780. 

Tae Arnexnzom he beginning to the end of 1&4. 

GaamManni € Je Minacotis Moatvorem, tipar rags. 170. 


Wanted by Mr. Edward Peacock, Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


from t 


Matices ta Correspondents. 
G. E. M. (Hastings.) Elizabeth Hall, the granddaughter of Shak 


speare, was twice married—tist, to Thomas Nash ied in \647 w 

’ y, to John, afterwards Sur John Bernard, by whom 
She was buried at Abingdon, Northampton, Feb. 7, 
the lineal descent from Shakspeare wat @ 


who ¢ 
ins 
n } age 
1669—70; and on her decease 


an ena, 


G. H. 
and Que 
YW. B. Dupret, Ru 


A. Communications for the Editor of L'Intermédiare (Notes 
ries FranGais) are to be addressed to “ M. Carle de Rash, che 
I 1 Paris.” 

C.E. “ Thisne, Thisne,” 
that is,** in 


speare 


be 


mtanes 7, 


suggested by our Correspondent, 
best Editors of Shak- 
“So-ne,” a8 


n the sens 
manner.’ i8 that adopted 
Cambridge Edition 7 

k in the way. 


this by the 
wce is made to 


a St ame 


The enigma on the letter “H” 


our ist 5. v. 52 


D. B. was written by Miss Fas 
shawe. 
F. A. Hammonp. For the origin of the word Shades attached to pub- 
lic-houses 
A. W. D. 
8. iv. 71, 
line &5. a 
@x* Cases for binding the volumes of “N.& Q.” may be had of 
Publisher, and of all Booksellers and Newsmen. 
e . Oo” 
A Reading Case for holding the weekly Nos. of N. & qe 
ready,and may be had of all Booksellers and Newsmen, pri 7 
or, free by post, direct from the publisher, for ls. % i. 
is published at noon on Friday, and dy 
issued in Mowruty Pants. Zhe Subscription for Stamrep ase 
Six Months forwarded direct from the Publisher including Fm 
yearly Lwowx) is lis. 4d., which may be paid by Post 0) cosee, St 
yayable at the Strand Post Office, in favour of Witt 1AM G. por ne 
NV eutxoron Stare, Staanp, W.C., to whom all Commumicat? 
tur Eprron should be addressed. 
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See 


see our 3rd 8. iv. 391. 


The phras 


%6.—— the 


* has been noticed tn our tnd 


sCymon and Iphigenia, 


itting to a T.” 
quotation, see Dryden 
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